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BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


Member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, The Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and The Southern Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The Second Semester Begins February 1, 1937 
The Mid-Term of Nine Weeks Opens April 5, 1937 
Summer School Begins June 14, 1937 


Listen In! 


Fourth 
Annual Broadcast 
High School each Tuesday 
Senior Day W HAS 
April 9 4:00 o'clock 
1937 P.M. 





THe New CLassroom BUILDING 
(Now Under Construction) 


The Christmas issue of the Teachers College Heights is now ready for 
distribution. It contains full information concerning the Second Semes- 
ter and Mid-Term and a complete outline of Western’s curricula, depart 
mental! offerings, and the general requirements for various certificates 
and degrees. 
IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED A COPY, A LETTER OR 
POST CARD WILL BRING YOU ONE BY RETURN MAIL 
Address all communications to 


H. H. CHERRY, President 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
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Murray StateTeachers College 


Member of: 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Teachers College Extension Association 

National Association of Schools of Music 


Degrees Conferred: 


Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Music Education with Certification 
Bachelor of Music 


Curricula Offered for Various Certificates 


Spring Semester Begins February 1, 1937 
Mid-Semester Begins April 5, 1937 
Summer School Begins June 14, 1937 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
Murray ees Kentucky 











WHAT ARE 
me THOUGHTS s 


Where do they start? What is this 

f mysterious power possessed only by 

humans? Fascinating and instructive 

are the facts about your inner mind, 

your personality, your understanding; 

facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 

Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 

Scripe T.C. R. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JOsE, CALIFORNIA 























LIBRARY BOOKS 


Supplied at generous discounts. Send 
us your list for purchase. We will 
promptly submit an estimate, and if 
given the order will give good service 
in supplying any LIBRARY OR 
REFERENCE books desired. 


AGENTS WANTED 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
36 E. 5th Ave. Columbus, Ohio 





| WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ »+——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 












FIRST celebration of the Christmas festival, 
on its present date, December 25, was in Rome, 
350 A.D. The custom of a decorated Christmas 
tree began about 1600 in Germany; not until 
1800 did the custom spread to other countries. 
“__" 
NOW ready: Everypay Lire, Book I (list 
price, 52¢), by Ethel Maltby Gehres. Also in 
this basal series are a Pre-Primer and Primer. 
The new first reader, like the phenomenally suc- 
cessful previous books, is illustrated with large 
action photographs of real children in everyday 
activities. Do you wish descriptive literature? 
or 
CHEOPS, the great »yramid, is calculated 
to weigh 4,883,000 tons: 2! stone was put 
into place chiefly by hu:sar rouscle. 







tt ot all 
NEWEST member of the Winston Dictionary 
family, THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS, continues to break all records in 
universal acceptance. Just adopted—by the 
state of Texas—for a period of five years for 
exclusive use in the Seventh Grade. 


i en all 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was not in 
Christianity. It was a basic law of seven other 
religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Greek 
philosophy—centuries before the time of Christ. 

Ft ae al 
A MAN weighing 150 pounds on the earth 
would weigh about two tons on the sun. Why? 
See USEFUL ScIENCE, Book II, p. 161. Are you 
using this popular series by Weed, Rexford, and 
Carroll? Books I, II, and III, for the junior 
high school years; or Book III, Usrerut 
ScIENCE FOR HiGH ScHOOL, for the one-year 
course in general science. 

~“ 
ONLY four motor cars were registered in the 
United States in 1895. In 1904, only two in 
Kansas City—and they had a head-on collision! 


~~“ 

EDITOR’S SELECTIONS of books 
just published—ideal for school libraries and 
Christmas giving: WAGONS WESTWARD, by 
Armstrong Sperry, author of ALL Sait Ser 
($2.00) (12-18); A Doa at His HEEL, by 
Charles J. Finger, Newbery Medal winner 
($2.00) (12-18); CorporaAL COREY OF THE 
Roya. CANADIAN MOUNTED, by Jack O’Brien, 
author of SILVER CHIEF ($2.00) (13-18). 


The JOHN C. WI NS TON COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








World Christmas-~ 
World Peace 


ONLY GOD could have thought of 
Christmas. Its beauty is in its simplic- 
ity. On a tapestry of stable-straw and 
starlight it unveils a picture that softens 
and purifies the heart. 


Man would have made a pageant of it 
and would have given it dash and color. 
But God moves quietly in the performance 
of his every wonder. Man’s answer to 
most problems is force. When God wanted 
to move the heart of the world and change 
the attitude of mankind toward all matters 
of human relationship he did not send a 
vast army into the world, but he sent a 
Babe to make a woman cry. How different 
was the divine plan which shows us that 
God enters the world by lowly doors. How 
wise is the teacher who bows at this shrine. 
For such a one no hope is too high no 
dream too holy to be fulfilled. 


In one of Botticelli’s masterpieces, now 
hanging in the magnificent Uffizi Art 
Gallery in Florence, the incomparable 
artist depicts the scene of happy angels 
singing on the roof of the world—dancing 
and devotion, laughter and liturgy and a 
winding path leading to the manger. 
Maybe we teachers of America need to 
seek that path—or return to it—those of 
us who have wandered far down-time. 
Maybe if we would, a new faith would be 
born in us and bring to us a sense of 
glorious dawns. Botticelli perhaps envis- 
ioned a ‘World Christmas.” 


Much has happened in later years 
to make us unhopeful, if. not hope- 
less, of a ‘‘World Christmas.”’ War followed 
war, and woe followed woe, and as we look 
back across the vistas of the past it seems 
that interminable ages of cruelty separate 
us from the manger cradle. Even in our 
own day we have war until we wonder 
whether the ‘‘Christmas”’ vision is not too 
fair for the past or too frail for the future. 


45 


All around us we see faiths being dimmed 
by cynicism. World conflicts have swept 
away millions and the children of their 
dreams. And this in spite of the coming 
of the Prince of Peace. 


This makes Christmas pensive and we 
wear crepe on our hearts. In this world 
scene of wasted power childhood offers a 
new beginning for each age. After every 
world conflict, out of the years of suffering 
and famine and hate there have always been 
some princely souls who have arisen to the 
holy task of bringing peace to the world. 
Each time out of the conscienceless maw of 
greed and gain have come the rumblings of 
war. Will it ever be so? Will ‘‘World 
Christmas” ever come? Or must we admit 
that it is only a fairy story, dream-spun 
and heart-woven—a figment of fancy, 
tender and lovely with the wonder of 
childhood—a day of make-believe? No. 
Christmas is both a fact and a faith. One 
who has been to Bethlehem can never 
cease to wonder at the new life breaking out 
of the dark with the promise of hope. 
Neither can we cease to wonder at the folly 
which makes men so careful of material 
treasures and so careless of eternally real 
treasures. We are depressed by these 
confusing facts as they mingle in our moods 
to depress us. But the tasks that lie ahead 
of us defy dark moods and urge us to rise 
above doubt and work again the ageless 
alchemy of faith. To this same spiritual 
something we call faith every statesman 
and every teacher of future statesmen 
must eventually turn. 


Rabindranath Tagore, the mystic poet 
of India, and countless other men who 
incline to his philosophy, hold the theory 
that we must have a new conception of 
heaven if we are to have a new earth—in 
other words a deeper sense of the Almighty. 


Certainly no simple law of man can heal 
the world’s wounds, and certainly no puny 
sectarianism will do it—in fact nothing 
short of a mighty law and principle of life. 
No archaic orthodoxy, no dainty modern- 
ism, but a new dimension of religion uniting 
old faith with new facts, something more 
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direct, more drastic, more daring, more 
heroic. 

Christmas is the theology of a civiliza- 
tion yet to be. For us it is visionary. To 
Him it is a vision. It is a song out of the 
heart of the world. Some day ‘World 
Christmas’”’ will come because the world 
will fill up with men who keep step to its 
music, men who know that man was made 
for love and not for hate. That day can 
be hastened by the teachers of the little 
children of the nations. 


Talks for the Chapel Hour 


C H. Farley, superintendent of Pike 
* County schools, has published a valu- 
able book under the title ‘“Talks for the 
Chapel Hour.”’ It is really a character 
training course for elementary schools and 
is one of the outstanding contributions 
made by any man in Kentucky in recent 
years. Educators will welcome and appre- 
ciate Mr. Farley’s significant work. 
EDITOR. 


Help or Hinder? 


AN a teacher afford to not be a member 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 


tion? Can a teacher accept the benefits 
provided by ninety-eight per cent of her 
associates and still feel that she is a member 
of the profession? We doubt it. In the 
first place no teacher can afford to be with- 
out the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL if she 
teaches in Kentucky. In the second place 
no teacher can afford to be classified with 
the group who have so little professional 
spirit that they are willing to enjoy the 
fruits of co-operation and are unwilling to 
do their part. 


In the third place no teacher can afford 
to miss the advantages that arise from 
attendance upon the district meetings or 
the State meetings. 


The improved school laws, the advances 
in salaries, the extension of terms, the free 
textbooks, in short every advantage that 
teachers have today was brought about by 
men and women of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association who through the years 
have worked unceasingly for the improve- 


ment of the conditions under which 
teachers work. Had it not been for these 
men and women and the co-operation of 
the Kentucky Education Association not a 
single one of these advantages would be in 
existence today. 

It is equally true that when the next 
advancements in security, salary, and 
tenure come, they will come because the 
Kentucky Education Association has either 
joined hands with the constituted educa- 
tional authorities or has originated the 
progressive movements. 

No twentieth century teacher can afford 
to fail to have a part in the prophetic 
movements that are designed for; her,own 
advantage. 


IF and AND 


lr YOU have joined 
With other men 

To give them strength 
For common good, 
And have not thought 
Of selfish gain, 

Then Christmas time 
Will mean much more 
Than it could mean 
If you had sought 
Some selfish end. 
And if you work 

For only pay 

That’s counted out 
In so much cash 
Then you will find 
That Christmas day 
Has lost its charm 
And gifts received 
Will fail to touch 
Responsive chords 
Within your heart. 

If Christmas comes 
It comes within 

Our heart of hearts 
And leaves its glow 
Of warmth and love 
To linger on 

And brighter grow 
As it is shared 

With those we know. 





Travel and Teaching 


By EsTHER EDELMAIER, 
Holmes Junior High School, Covington, Kentucky 


Wind in my hair, 
A’catch in my throat; 
Spray in the air 

At the prow of a boat! 


ND that isn’t all—new lands ahead! 
Countries that you’ve read about 
and heard about and taught about. 

And now you're going to see them, their 
people and their shrines of historical mean- 
ing; and you're going to eat their food and 
sleep in their beds. Aren’t you lucky? 

It isn’t only in the actual fun of play on 
ship-board, getting some good healthy sun- 
burn, and meeting new people that the 
nice surprises come. And it isn’t even in 
the daily rush of sightseeing or the nightly 
recording in the indispensable diary, that 
travel takes on meaning. It is after you 
get home and begin to think it all over 
again that you realize what an advantage 
your travels are going to be in many new 
and unexpected ways. 

First of all your reading begins to mean 
more. There is the Geographic. How 
thrilling it is to pick up the new number 
on Italy or Germany, to thumb almost 
ravenously through the pages, looking at 
each one long enough to say, ‘“‘Yes, that’s 
Nuremburg, all right! or “what a grand 
picture of the Mussolini Forum!’’ Then 
to go back and read with understanding 
each delightful paragraph! 

Which is more educational, reading or 
travel? That cannot be answered un- 
qualifiedly one way or the other. Each 
supplements the other. Each interprets 
the other. While you are reading, you 
find you would need to see the places at 
first hand in order to appreciate them 
fully. While you are traveling, you dis- 
cover there is a world of reading you must 
do to fix all this in mind. 


Speaking vernacularly, those who read 
and travel cannot grow stale. The process 
is something like taking another piece of 
bread to finish out a little butter left on 


the plate. The unbuttered bread then 
calls for more butter, andsoon. However, 
this is not a vicious circle but a happy 
combination; for whichever one has done 
more of, reading or traveling, he is always 
ready, if circumstances permit, to do still 
more of the other, or of both. 

It does not matter what subject is one’s 
particular field. Travel will help the 
teacher’s professional life in two ways. 
First, he will be prevented from becoming 
narrow in his own field, for he is forced to 
appreciate the unlimited interest in all 
fields of learning. He will see the insepara- 
ble connection between these fields, and, 
feeling that inter-relationship, he will 
unconsciously impart it to his students. 


Secondly, the teacher can make practical 
application of his travel in classroom teach- 
ing through a renewed interest in his sub- 
ject and through vivid recounting of 
personal experience. This asset is im- 
possible to evaluate. 

We learned in our education and psy- 
chology that children respond to concrete 
illustration, to word pictures, and to hear- 
ing someone’s actual experience. The 
imaginations of youngsters can be awed 
and stirred to such a degree that permanent 
impressions are possible. If by some 
personal anecdote you can add a peg to the 
small row already implanted in the child’s 
brain, you have helped him to something 
on which to hang new facts as they are 
spread out before him in all his classes. 


Let us suppose you are working on a 
unit of fruits and vegetables ina geography 
class. The textbook mentions the custom 
of terracing vineyards. Immediately you 
think of that glorious trip up the Rhine 
where at every bend of the river a new 
vista of terraces, a marvel of space conser- 
vation, met your eye. You cannot refrain 
from describing this to your class. They 
begin to ask questions, and before you 
know it you have launched into a descrip- 
tion of related places and experiences. 


{7} 
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Such references become excellent moti- 
vations for further reading on the part of 
the child. 

However, the wise teacher does not 
recount travels to the neglect of textbook 
material. He does not tell too much, nor 
does he repeat often. Rather, he awakens 


the child’s mind to the wonderful world in 
which he lives by connecting textbook 
matter with real life in the world. The 
child feels a sense of suspense, a desire to 
hear more and to learn more. Having 
achieved such a feeling, one of the great 
aims of teaching has been accomplished. 


The Teaching of Thinking 


By RosBert H. RANKIN, 


English Department, Eastern Juntor High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


INCE the aim of our modern education 

S is to teach the child to think for him- 

self, it becomes the duty of the teacher 

to instruct the student in the proper tech- 
nique of thinking. 

As yet, there has been little or no attempt 
made to teach thinking technique as an 
independent subject. In our existing 
system courses are offered in such fields as 
English, history, arithmetic, music, and 
printing. For each of these courses there 
is a teacher who communicates his knowl- 
edge of the subject to his classes. Actually 
very little attention is paid to the thinking 
processes which accompany the mastering 
of the particular course. Hazy as the 
mechanics of thinking may be, every 
intelligent teacher should realize that he 
must teach each child how to think. Thus, 
the arithmetic teacher instructs the indi- 
vidual to think in terms of numbers and 
quantities. Later, the physics teacher 
instructs the same individual to use these 
same techniques in relation to the behavior 
of force and matter. It is the particular 
duty of each teacher to be actively con- 
scious of the thinking techniques of his 
own given field. It is up to him to teach 
the art of thinking. Actually, this is not 
quite as difficult as it may seem if the 
fundamentals of the thought process are 
kept in mind. 

Thinking depends directly upon intelli- 
gent observation. Everything that sharpens 
the powers of observation increases the 
ability to think. It should be remembered 
that if this observation is not accurate and 
detailed it is useless. 


’ 

Thinking also depends upon inference 

or the ability to draw conclusions from the 

results of given observations. Without the 
latter, the former is valueless. 


Thinking depends upon memory. Mem- 
ory is experience and without experience 
we can have no learning. It is obvious 
that it is very necessary for the individual 
to keep in touch with the past. 

It is equally important that the indi- 
vidual be able to look into the future. The 
ability to do this is called imagination and 
when it is exercised in proper relation and 
association with memory, the important 
ability to plan is born. 


The final thought process is the ability 
to bind together in an orderly manner the 
results of all the other thought processes. 
This ability is named association and the 
clearness of our thinking depends upon it. 


With these thought processes well in 
mind, the teacher should weave them into 
his subject matter to the end that the child 
gains the thinking technique as he masters 
the given course. The method of doing 
this will vary with the subject matter. It 
is an individual problem which each teacher 
must solve. 


It should be remembered that the 
technique of thinking should not be used 
solely for the mastering of a particular 
course. It should be used in such a 
manner that there is a definite carry-over 
into other fields, whether related or 
unrelated. 
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Social Security in Europe 


By OLIVER O. MARKSBURY, 
Sioux City, Iowa 


HILE the progress of the world has 
WV resulted in much greater freedom 
and independence for the great 
majority, it has at the same time resulted 
in the substitution of one kind of depend- 
ence for another. Formerly the individual 
man was an economic unit, whereas today 
the whole world has become a single unit in 
which no individual is able to live unto 
himself. The vast majority of individuals 
are employed by someone else receiving 
for his or her services remuneration out of 
which to satisfy needs. 


Modern life permits freedom and inde- 
pendence in regard to the character of work 
to be undertaken, as well as for whom the 
work shall be performed, but dependence 
for the necessities of life are now primarily 
contingent upon labor performed for 
others. 


Due to the great interdependency of 
present economic orders, the earnings of 
the individual usually ceases when labor 
ceases for any reason whatsoever, and the 
individual is faced with the necessity of 
obtaining funds from other sources to 
secure the necessities of life. It is essential 
therefore, that the opportunity for every 
individual to work shall, as far as possible 
be maintained. But the ability of the 
individual man to work is dependent upon 
a number of contingencies; he may be 
unable to work because of physical impair- 
ment, or because, even though perfectly 
able to work, no work is available. He 
may be rendered unable to work through 
accident or sickness. He may gradually 
lose his ability to work owing to advancing 
years, or his working days may be termi- 
nated by death. In all these instances 
maintenance of the worker himself, or 
of those dependent upon him must be 
continued. 


The usual provision to secure the neces- 
sities of life when earnings cease has been 
either through insurance or savings in some 
form. When these means fail or have been 
exhausted the responsibility for providing 
them has fallen upon the family of the 


worker, and if there was no family, or if the 
family was unable to assume the responsi- 
bility, then it has fallen upon society at 
large. 


For these reasons ‘‘social security’ pro- 
grams have been given a lot of considera- 
tion during the past few decades infall 
parts of the world. 


“Social security”’ involves a lot of faith, 
hope, and charity. Faith in the fiction of 
economic equality among men, hope that 
such equality can be realized through 
legislation, and enough of charity on the 
part of taxpayers to bring this faith and 
hope to full fruition. More specifically 
“social security’ involves an attempt to 
provide folks with an income during periods 
of unemployment, sickness, and old age 
through a system of insurance fostered or 
made compulsory by government decree. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The first national compulsory unemploy- 
ment act ever introduced by any govern- 
ment was adopted by Great Britian in 1911. 
Today, in addition to Great Britian, com- 
pulsory or state unemployment insurance 
is in force in Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Poland, 
and Russia while voluntary systems aided 
by the state are in effect in Belgium, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Holland, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

There is no standardized plan or scheme 
for the institution and administration of 
unemployment insurance in these countries 
nor is there a uniform practice as to what 
benefit, if any is to be provided in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, or invalidity 
through old age. There is no agreement 
as to the basis of such benefits, nor for the 
period during which they should be paid, 
nor is there any agreement as to many of 
the miscellaneous details. Because Great 
Britian is one of the most highly indus- 
trialized of the countries having the com- 
pulsory plan of unemployment insurance 
and because the systems in operation in 
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FEATURES COMPARED 


GREAT BRITAIN 
1930 Population 45,741,000 
Compulsory System Enacted in 1911 


BELGIUM 
1930 Population 8,000,000 


Voluntary System Enacted 1920 





SCOPE 
(a) General Cover- 


age 
(b) Principal Exclu- 
sions 


(c) Principal Exemp- 
tions 
(d) Number Insured 


(c) 
(d) 


Ley A all wage earners between the ages of 
16 and 65 earning less than $1,217 per year. 
Agricultural workers, domestic servants, 
casual workers, home workers in absence of 
any contract of employment. 
Persons entitled to rights in any annuity fund 
and not ordinarily subject to dismissal. 
12,094,000. 


(a) 


(d) 


Workers in all trades. 


638,000. 





CONTRIBUTIONS 


(a) Employer 
{b) Employee 


{c) Government 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS 
EN 
Under 18 18-20 
10c 18c 
10c 18c 
10c 18c 
WoMEN 
16c 
16c 


16c 18c 


Borrowing limit of the government $558,900,000. 


(a) 


None. 


(b) Varies from $2.71 to $8.92 


yearly depending on the 
insurance society to which 
the worker belongs. 


Central government subsidy 
to insurance fund equals 
two-thirds of the worker’s 
contribution. 

Some local cummunes grant 
voluntary subsidies. 








CONDITIONS FOR 
BENEFIT 
{a) Qualifying 


(b) Disqualifying 


(c) Other 


. 30 contributions in last 2 years, except that 
8 in last 2 years, plus 30 over any period are 
temporarily accepted. 

. Capacity and availability for work. 

. Refusal of suitable employment or aid in 
getting same. 

. Unemployment arising from trade dispute, 
misconduct, voluntary surrender of job 
without just cause, imprisonment or con- 
finement in some public institution. 


At least one year’s contri- 
bution to a society. 


1. Incapacity for work. 

2. Unemployment as result 
of strike or lockout. 

3. Discharge from former 


job. 
4. Refusal to accept suitable 
employment. 





BENEFITS 

(a) Waiting period 
(b) Deviation 

(c) Amount 


(d) Additional 


One week. 

26 weeks. 

Weekly: Under 17 17 
MEN $1.32 $1.92 
Women _ 11.08 1.62 


18-20 
$3.00 
2.58 


21-64 
$3.66 
3.24 


Dependents: Adults $1.92; children 84c-$1.24 
each. 


Varies with insurance society 
Indefinite. 

Varies with the society but 
the maximum from all 
sources combined must not 
equal more than _ three- 
fourths of the wages paid 
to heads of families in the 
same category to which the 
unemployed worker belongs. 
Allowances for children fixed 
according to requirements 
in each case. 

A National Emergency Fund 
is available for the needy 
whose benefits from societies 
have expired. 





ADMINISTRATION 
(a) Central 
Authority 
(b) Provincial and 


oca 
(c) Personnel 


(d) Special Devices 








Ministry of Labor. 
Local Employment Exchanges. 


Insurance Officers. 

Courts of Referees. 

Contributions paid through stamps purchased 
from post office. 





Minister of Industry, Labor, 
and Social Welfare. 
Officials of Unemployment 
Funds and Officials of Local 
Insurance Societies. 


National Emergency Funds 
financed by State subsidy 
makes grants to societies not 
able to meet their liabilities. 
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Belgium are typical of the voluntary plan, 
summaries of their acts as they stand today, 
after many revisions, are given in the 
accompanying charts. 


It will be noted that, with the exception 
of England, most of the countries having 
the compulsory plan are nations where 
there is a strong centralized, paternalistic 
government, whereas in those countries 
where the people still enjoy the privileges 
of democratic government the voluntary or 
“Ghent” system seems to prevail. These 
voluntary schemes seem to be functioning 
more satisfactorily than the compulsory 
type as do most enterprises where the 
initiative comes from the people to be 
benefited. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, 
fluctuations in employment were suffi- 
ciently regular and widespread to create an 
interest in the possibility of making pro- 
vision for bad times in periods of good 
times. Although the principle of insurance 
was extended to a great variety of risks, no 
insurance carriers touched the risk of unem- 
ployment. The difficulty of determining 
the actuarial value of the risk and the pre- 
vailing view that the workers would 
simulate unemployment were sufficient 
obstacles. Trade unions were, however, 
in a particularly favorable situation. Each 
union included in its ranks workers with 
more or less equal chances of unemploy- 
ment, and members were in an excellent 
position to check up on the behavior of the 
unemployed members. In addition, many 
unions performed the functions of unem- 
ployment exchanges, and so had a means of 
checking up on the willingness of the unem- 
ployed to work. They became, therefore, 
the agencies through which the principle 
of mutual insurance against the risk of 
unemployment was first carried out through 
the voluntary efforts of the wage earners 
themselves. These voluntary trade union 
methods of insurance led to an intermediate 
plan which, because of its origin, is known 
as the ‘“Ghent System”’ now in operation in 
about half of the countries of Europe. In 
1898 a commission composed of workers, 
employers, economists, and representatives 
of the various political parties was ap- 
pointed by the City Council of Ghent to 
study ways of relieving distress due to 
unemployment. This commission recom- 
mended that the city subsidize both the 
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associations of workers having definite pro- 
visions for paying out-of-work benefits to 
their unemployed members and the individ- 
ual workers who independently provided 
for unemployment through savings. This 
scheme for municipal subsidizing of local 
trade unions worked so well in Ghent that 
soon the scheme spread to all Belgian cities 
and towns. Following the example of the 
municipalities the provincial governments 
set aside funds each year for the relief of 
unemployment and by 1907 the national 
government of Belgium provided an annual 
subsidy which was distributed to provincial 
governments and to trade associations 
affiliated with the provincial systems. Thus 
today in Belgium funds for unemployment 
insurance are available from four sources: 
the voluntary contributions of the individ- 
ual workers and subsidies from municipal, 
provincial, and national governments. 


These grants in aid perform a triple 
function. They encourage the extension of 
unemployment insurance. They aid in the 
establishment of uniform rules or procedure 
allover the country. They induce workers 
in the unskilled groups to join trade unions 
and form voluntary insurance societies thus 
curing a patent defect that existed for years, 
for since the movement has been confined 
to organized workers it has not touched the 
less skilled workers who do not belong to 
trade unions. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Closely linked up with unemployment 
insurance abroad is a system of public 
employment exchanges. 


Although public employment offices had 
previously been established by local govern- 
ments in various countries, England was 
the first to create a national system in 1907. 
The World War and post-war developments 
speeded up the movement for such offices in 
other European countries. 


In the first place organized recruiting 
was found necessary to obtain workers for 
the essential war industries. Without such 
orderly means chaos necessarily resulted 
because of the competition for men among 
the various industries. 

When the armies were demobilized it was 
equally necessary to have machinery 
whereby the ex-soldiers might be placed in 
jobs as speedily and effectively as possible. 
The task of absorbing nearly 30,000,000 
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TWO FORMS OF HEALTH INSURANCE 








Huncary—1927 
Compulsory 


DENMARK—1930 
Voluntary 





All workers in some specified industries. 
Non-manual workers earning more than 
$336 annually, and agricultural worker 
are excluded. Civil servants receiving pay 
when ill receive medical aid only. 


Paid workers and economically independ- 
ent persons of small means between the 
ages of 14 and 40 at entry are eligible. 
Income limit ($490-910), and capital 
limit ($2,520-3,640) varying with locality. 





SICKNESS 
BENEFITS 


Benefits of 60% of basic daily wages after 
2 days of illness for first 4 weeks of illness 
and 75% of wage thereafter, for one year. 
Reduced cash benefits paid to dependents 
of hospital inmate. Benefits may be 
reduced or refused if insured disregards 
doctors’ instructions and delay cure, or if 
illness is self-inflicted or due to brawl or 
drinking. 


Minimum of 13 cents per day limited to 
60 weeks in three consecutive years. 





FUNERAL 
BENEFITS 


Funeral benefits of 30 to 40 times basic 
daily wage to person paying funeral ex- 
penses and 20 times basic daily wage for 
any uninsured member of family. 





MATERNITY 
BENEFITS 


In maternity cases, the basic wage is paid 
for 4 weeks before and 8 weeks after con- 
finement. This period of 8 weeks may be 
extended to one year if the person is in- 
capacitated. 

Nursing bonus for 12 weeks. No cash 
benefits are provided for dependents, but 
all get medical attention, the dependents 
for 6 weeks only. 


Not less than 27 cents a day for not more 
than ten days after childbirth. Ordinary 
sickness benefits thereafter. Medical aid 
at expense of the fund, if required. 





BENEFITS 
IN KIND 


All treatment necessary to restore health, 
including care of physician, drugs, minor 
appliances, and hospital treatment, for one 
year. No cash benefits to persons receiv- 
ing treatment in a hospital. Same bene- 
fits as above supplied to members of in- 
sured’s family for period of one year. 


Medical, sanatorium, and hospital bene- 
fits with specialist and dental treatment 
for members and their children under 15. 





ORGANIZATION 
OF MEDICAL 
SERVICE 


Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
approves systems of the funds for obtain- 
ing benefits in kind. Insured must go to 
one doctor hired by his fund. 





SOURCE OF 
FUNDS 


Contribution is divided equally between 
employer and employee. The state pays 
the cost of administration of the National 
Worker’s Insurance Fund. 

Approximate net cost per insured person 
in 1924 was $4.55. 


Insured contributed according to needs of 
the fund. 

State bears one-third of the total cost and 
local communes contribute what is needed 
above those two sources. 





ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Territorial funds, works funds, and one 
mutual benefit fund. Most people belong 
to territorial funds. 

These are supervised by the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare by means of a 
system of inspectors. 


Two classes of State recognized funds— 
trade and territorial. Most funds belong 
to a central union, one for each county, 
which are in turn organized in the Con- 
federation of Central Unions of Sickness 
Funds. These unions are managed by the 
Chief Sickness Funds Inspector 





OTHER FORMS 
OF INSUR- 
ANCE PRO- 
TECTION 





Accident insurance for industriai and com- 
mercial wage-earners. 
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men was difficult enough at best. But to 
throw these men on their own resources 
and let them scramble to find their own 
jobs would have caused untold misery and 
much loss of time. 


At the conclusion of the war and during 
the years which immediately followed, the 
political and economic power of labor was 
much greater than it had been before 1914, 
while in some countries, such as Germany 
and Austria, the Socialist parties were in, 
at least, nominal control of the government. 
Even the conservative groups were anxious 
to make some concessions in order to head 
off any tendency of the workers to turn to 
the Communists for support and also in 
order to furnish the right wing portions 
with plausible arguments that they were 
the real friends of labor. 


The final force which has operated to 
create employment exchanges has been the 
growing adoption of unemployment insur- 
ance by the various nations. Such offices 
are highly beneficial in the prevention of 
unemployment by locating men in jobs 
and are essential agencies of administration 
of the act both to determine whether the 
men are really trying to find work and also 
to help the distribution of the benefits. 


As early as 1911 European Public unem- 
ployment exchanges placed nearly three 
million workers in full or part-time employ- 
ment, and twenty years later placements 
had risen to 20,000,000. 


The Conference of the International 
Labor Office which was held in Washington 
in 1919 adopted a draft treaty on the 
subject of unemployment exchanges the 
second article of which provides that: 
“Each member which ratifies this conven- 
‘tion shall establish a system of free public 
unemployment agencies under the control 
of a central authority. Committees which 
shall include representatives of employers 
and workers shall be appointed to advise on 
matters concerning the carrying on of these 
agencies. Steps shall be taken to co-ordi- 
nate the operation of these agencies on a 
national scale, and the operation of the 
various national systems shall be co-ordi- 
nated by the International Labor Office in 
agreement with the countries concerned.” 
This convention still further stimulated 
such exchanges so that today no fewer 
than twenty countries of Europe have 
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ratified the treaty and passed the necessary 
legislation to put exchanges into effect. 


Although unemployment insurance has 
accomplished some favorable results in 
Europe it is not a substitute for steady 
work nor for public charity. It has been 
found impossible in all countries, particu- 
larly during periods of protracted unem- 
ployment, to continue benefits throughout 
the entire period of unemployment from 
funds previously accumulated. For ex- 
ample, in Great Britian, between 1920 and 
1933 the proportion of the insured popula- 
tion who were unemployed has varied from 
a low 8.5 per cent in 1927 to a high of 23 per 
cent in 1931. The average for the whole 
period was near 12.5 per cent or about 
1,500,000 workers. Sixty per cent of the 
insured workers have qualified for standard 
benefits in the past while 40 per cent have 
failed to fulfill the requirements and are 
thus dependent upon their own resources 
with poor relief or the ‘‘dole” as the final 
alternative. The fact that there is a scheme 
for insurance against unemployment in no 
wise relieves society at large of the responsi- 
bility of caring for its unemployed when 
they reach the end of their resources. 

All the European schemes have been 
designed to meet the needs of the average 
man but apparently there is no average 
man. And so to meet the needs of the 
families out of work, constant new sources 
of revenue must be discovered and new 
schemes for employment must be invented. 
Make-work programs have cleaned city 
slums, improved highways, drained swamps, 
conserved forests and farm lands and main- 
tained and repaired public buildings and 
property. Huge standing armies have 
absorbed many who would otherwise belong 
to the ranks of the unemployed. 

Unemployment insurance acts were de- 
signed to meet crisis but in every country 
the schemes have failed to function in the 
first real crisis they were forced to meet. 
The increasing liberalization of the acts 
and the extensions of benefits have removed 
the insurance aspect so that today pay- 
ments have the earmarks of public charity. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
In most parts of the world today the 
income of the worker and his family is 
obtained principally from his employment, 


(Continued on page 49) 





I Visit Lenin’s Tomb 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern State Teachers College 


ED SQUARE in Moscow is one of 

the most interesting places in the 

world today. At one end of the 
Square is St. Basil’s Cathedral, one of the 
most unique pieces of architecture I have 
ever beheld. Its design is typical of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, not particularly 
beautiful but impressive. Flanking the 
Square, is the Kremlin, an ancient fortress 
which contains the Imperial Palace of the 
early Tsars. Its high, formidable walls of 
stone from which rise graceful and pictur- 
esque towers make the Soviet Capitol a 
fascinating place to view. But more impres- 
sive than church or palace is a tomb—the 
tomb of Lenin. It is built of red granite of 
a very beautiful quality. It is enormous 
in size, splendidly designed, and elegant in 
taste. A million dollars was the approxi- 
mate cost. 


Each day this mausoleum is open to 
visitors from five to seven o’clock in the 
evening. Long before the hour arrives, a 
line of several thousand is formed the 
length of the Square, and curious people 
wait to see the remains of Lenin. Month in 
and month out, under the scorching sun of 
summer or the frigid cold of a Russian 
winter, year after year, this line forms 
daily. Always there are as many people as 
can pass through the mausoleum during 
the two hours it is open to visitors. Quietly, 
almost reverently, the crowd files into the 
tomb in a double line. Their course is 
directed by smart soldiers of the Red Army. 
Silence prevails; there is no sound except 
that of feet treading as gently as possible 
on hard marble. Upon entering the mauso- 
leum, one descends a few steps where you 
enter the room in which the body lies. The 
room is quite cool. Lenin’s body is reclin- 
ing on a couch enclosed in a glass case 
which is well lighted. There is not the 
pallor of death on the face. The skin hasa 
natural color. His short beard looks 
healthy and appears as if it were growing. 
The features are florid, full, and life-like. 
Lenin appears to be asleep rather than 
dead. There is not the slightest sign of 


emaciation or deterioration in evidence. 
Undoubtedly, this is one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts at embalming ever per- 
formed. So unbelievably lifelike does Lenin 
appear that a rumor became current that a 
wax figure had been substituted for his 
body. To allay this tale, the Russians 
have recently opened the glass case and 
invited the foreign correspondents of news- 
papers to examine the remains. This test 
satisfied the most skeptical that it is the 
body of Lenin one sees in the tomb. 


I had not intended to view Lenin’s 
remains when I visited Russia. I had ex- 
expressed considerable contempt for such 
morbid curiosity. It appeared to me as 
vulgar. But as I watched the crowd form 
in line day after day to pay homage to their 
dead hero; and, as I observed the expres- 
sion on the faces of those leaving the tomb, 
I realized that it was not curiosity alto- 
gether that prompted them to join this 
never-ending line. I, too, fell in line, hoping 
that this pilgrimage might help me to 
understand better what prompted the 
people twelve years after Lenin’s death to 
make his tomb a Mecca. So I joined the 
multitude and reverently filed by. 


After visiting this shrine and observing 
the emotions of the Soviets as they emerged 
from the mausoleum, I concluded that I 
should know something about this little- 
known character in our western world. It 
is, therefore, not out of place to sketch 
briefly some of the main facts of Lenin’s 
life. On the western bank of a little town 
of the Middle Volga, in 1870, he was born. 
His father was a school teacher and _ be- 
longed to the petty nobility but without 
estate. The family was not unacquainted 
with poverty and hardships. 


Lenin appears to have been a precocious 
child. He made a brilliant record in pre- 
paratory school and entered Kazan Uni- 
versity at seventeen, only to be expelled 
three months later with thirty-nine other 
students for holding secret meetings and 
planning some kind of demonstration 
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against the government. This ended his 
formal schooling, but not his education. 
All his life, he was an eager student and 
seriously worked at getting an education 
as long as he lived. He fitted himself as a 
professional revolutionist just as a man 
qualifies for a learned profession. The ex- 
ecution of his older brother for being 
implicated in a plot to bomb the Tsar was 
doubtless one of the determining factors in 
influencing the adolescent Lenin in choos- 
ing the way of revolution. 


Lenin studied law, but never worked at 
his profession. He interested himself in a 
study of Karl Marx, in writing pamphlets 
and publishing papers of a revolutionary 
character. In 1893, he went to St. Peters- 
burg, where he soon became a leader among 
the revolutionary forces. In 1895, he was 
arrested by the police for publishing a 
paper advocating the overthrow of the 
government. After spending a year in 
jail, he was sentenced to three years’ exile 
in Siberia. In 1898, Nadezhda Krupskaya, 
a young woman who had previously been 
associated with him, was exiled to the same 
village. They married a few days after 
her arrival. He spent the time in study- 
ing, writing, and learning English. These 
years were not lost as he used them to 
a himself for the work he aspired 
to do. 


When Lenin returned from exile, he was 
not permitted to enter any of the large 
cities of Russia. Always under the scrutiny 
of the police, in 1900 he decided that it 
was not safe for him to remain in Russia. 
For the next seventeen years, he was an 
exile from his country, not daring to return 
except for one short period. He lived for 
a time in London, Paris, Cracow, and 
Geneva. All this time, he was constantly 
carrying on revolutionary activities through 
letters, pamphlets, and secret messages 
with his countrymen. Never did he falter 
in his plan to overthrow the government 
some day. Living always on the verge of 
poverty, he continued his revolutionary 
activities incessantly. At last, in 1917, 
when the Russian Tsarist government 
collapsed, his day came. The Germans 
allowed him to pass with thirty others in 
a sealed car across their country. After 
his entry into Russia, it did not take him 
long to overthrow the weak, unstable 
Karensky government. Soon he was dis- 
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playing his ability not only as a revolution- 
ist, but as a great organizer, executive, and 
leader. In a few months, he was the 
undisputed leader of all the Russians and 
more powerful than any of the Tsars had 
ever been. In four short years, he or- 
ganized a new government, rebuilt a 
nation’s industry, won a civil war, defeated 
the allied powers, and began to mold a 
people in a new social pattern. 


Although Lenin became the most power- 
ful man in the world, his friends could not 
persuade him to accept any of the pomp 
and splendor which Russia had always 
bestowed upon her rulers. He continued 
to live in two small rooms in the Kremlin, 
to eat the simple food of a peasant, and 
to wear very plain clothes. He never 
drew a salary of over forty to sixty dollars 
a month in our money. The only luxuries 
he permitted himself were books from 
abroad. 


The Russians have discarded religion. 
They no longer believe in God. They are 
atheists. Human beings must have some- 
thing or somebody to believe in. Lenin 
was their hero. They regarded him as 
their savior. Now that he is dead, they 
deify him. Russians quote Lenin’s works 
as Christians quote the Bible. They prove 
things to be right or wrong because Lenin 
said so. His name has the power of 
legions. Politicians of the Soviet Union 
appeal for support on the basis that they 
are carrying out his wishes. They wreck 
their enemies by accusing them of dis- 
loyalty to the policies of Lenin. Undoubted- 
ly he is the most influential Russian that 
has ever lived, and probably will be 
regarded as one of the greatest characters 
in history. He uprooted a social order 
and started on a new theory of civilization. 
Whether it succeeds or fails, he has already 
captured his place in history. Even his 
worst enemies believe that he did what 
he did because he believed it was for the 
common good of men. Although he became 
the supreme dictator of a nation, he con- 
tinued to live a simple and unostentatious 
life until death claimed him. His position 
in the early twentieth century is compar- 
able to that of Napoleon in the early 
nineteenth century. He is Russia’s substi- 
tute today for a god. Russia, through the 
centuries a nation without a great hero, 
has at last found one—his name is Lenin. 





The Purpose of the High School 
Physics Laboratory 


By Jarvis Topp, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


N ANY discussion of the purpose of the 
high school physics laboratory dia- 
metrically opposite views are generally 

encountered. On the one hand are those 
who hold the ‘demonstration view point” 
and insist that the laboratory work should 
consist of spectacular demonstration experi- 
ments performed by the teacher. Opposed 
to this view are those having the ‘‘work- 
shop view point.’’ Proponents of this 
latter view contend that the physics 
laboratory should be a practical workshop 
in which the students repair school and 
home appliances. The fallacy of either of 
these extreme views becomes evident if one 
imagines them operating perfectly to their 
ultimate ends and then inquires into the 
results which have been produced. Assured- 
ly good demonstration experiments develop 
keen observational powers in the student, 
but these powers merely enable him to “‘see 
through the experiment’’ without giving 
him any appreciation of the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted before the 
experiment could be performed. The labo- 
ratory workshop method reverses the above 
procedure by concentrating primarily upon 
the difficulties and secondarily upon the 
experiment. 


Without a doubt the true purpose of 
the high school physics laboratory must be 
found between these two extremes. It 
must embody the inspirational and curiosity 
arousing values inherent in the demonstra- 
tions and it must encourage the develop- 
ment of technique and manipulative skills 
fostered by the laboratory workshop. 
Sufficient curiosity must be aroused that 
the student will learn early to appreciate 
the logically operative nature of a physical 
experiment. His manipulative skill must 
be developed to the extent that he can 
rely upon his observations even when they 
are not exactly in agreement with theory. 
Such confidence in the reliability of one’s 
observations is not only essential for 
intellectual honesty but also is paramount 


in arousing a real scientific interest to 
inquire into the cause of discrepancy 
between observed facts and those expected. 


In arriving at the above statement of 
the purpose of the high school physics 
laboratory, it is admitted that the most 
ambitious purposes of the previously men- 
tioned diametrically opposed views were 
incorporated. Now it remains to be shown 
that while such incorporation has set a 
very high goal to be attained, the goal 
still remains within the range of any 
ambitious high school physics teacher. 
Laboratories for instructional purposes 
have developed rapidly since their begin- 
ning a century ago. However the elemen- 
tary physics laboratory has no primary 
need for the elaborate and intricate equip- 
ment of the research laboratory. Being 
an elementary one it need only retrace the 
course pursued by the first laboratory 
instructors. All early instruction was ac- 
complished entirely by means of home- 
made apparatus. Such apparatus was 
crudely constructed but no one can deny 
its instructional value since it was the 
foundation of all our modern research 
laboratories. For elementary purposes 
much of this primitive type apparatus is 
entirely adequate and can be reproduced 
by the teacher or students. Such repro- 
duction is not only possible but actually 
much improvment in it can be carried out 
since a great variety of materials are readily 
available today which were unknown to the 
first laboratory enthusiasts. Truly the 
modern Woolworth hardware _ counter 
would seem a paradise to many an in- 
structor of those first laboratories. 


The construction of home-made appa- 
ratus not only solves the problem raised 
by inadequate equipment but offers at the 
same time the best opportunity to realize 
the high purpose set forth for the high 
school physics laboratory. Planning the 
construction of apparatus allows oppor- 
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tunity to appreciate the inherent difficul- 
ties of the proposed experiment. The 
actual construction calls for manipulative 
skill and the use of the finished product 
gives the satisfaction of matching observa- 
tions from one’s own handiwork with 
results predicted by theory. Here in the 
construction and use of any simple piece of 
physical apparatus is the golden oppor- 
tunity to achieve the ultimate goal of the 
elementary laboratory. 

The above argument is not to be con- 
strued as depreciating adequately or even 
elaborately equipped high school labora- 
tories. Far from it! The point made is 
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that the highest aim of a high school physics 
laboratory can be accomplished by simple 
fundamental experiments performed by 
crude apparatus. The argument offered 
simply insists that excellent laboratory 
work is possible even though the apparatus 
is not of the latest model! In elementary 
physics the student must have the oppor- 
tunity to perform those basic experiments 
first done by the masters. Simple physical 
experiments, carefully done and critically 
reported, form a basis for the thorough 
understanding of any science and some 
measure of appreciation for the scientific 
method of thought. 


Co-operative Planning for the Future 
in Education 


A Message from the Educational Policies Commission 


By A. J. StopparpD, Chairman, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


HE EDUCATIONAL Policies Com- 
mission has been appointed for a five- 
year period by the National Educa- 

tion Association and the Department of 
Superintendence to develop and formulate 
long-term policies for American education 
and to encourage action in putting these 
policies into effect. The Commission held 
its first meeting in Chicago recently and 
reached certain important decisions. 


First, the Commission decided to seek 
and to welcome the assistance of every 
member of the teaching profession and of 
every interested layman in the country. 
The educational forces of the country will 
have every opportunity to participate 
actively in our work. From forward- 
looking educators and laymen in all parts 
of the country will come the formulation 
of problems and pertinent information. 
The Commission definitely ruled out 
arbitrary pronouncement and any high- 
pressure methods as means for securing 
the adoption of its recommendations. A 
sincerely democratic approach to the 
problems confronting education is the 
objective of the Commission. A repre- 


sentative group of consultants will be 
appointed and the way will be kept open 
for widespread participation in the Com- 
mission’s work. 

Second, the primary function to be per- 
formed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission is to encourage the adoption of well- 
considered educational policies by school 
people throughout the country. The Com- 
mission does not expect to conduct elabo- 
rate investigations. It is not planning to 
function as a standardizing agency. It can- 
not succeed in its task merely by writing 
voluminous reports to gather dust on 
library shelves. The Commission will, to 
be sure, use research and issue reports not 
as ends in themselves, but as means for 
bringing about the improvement of Ameri- 
can education. 

Third, although the problems of the 
Educational Policies Commission must be 
considered broadly, the primary emphasis 
will be upon the schools and other organized 
educational activities and institutions. 
Within this field the Commission will 
select and define those issues which most 
need attention. A start has already been 
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made. A list of nearly sixty major issues 
in American education was developed at 
the meeting. This list will be submitted 
to the Commission’s consultants through- 
out the country in order to determine their 
views as to the importance of these prob- 
lems. Utilizing their responses the Com- 
mission will select a few critical issues 
which require immediate attention. This 
process of locating and defining issues 
occupied almost the entire attention of the 
Commission at its first meeting and will, 
no doubt, continue to claim a considerable 
part of our time in the future. 


A few illustrations selected at random 
from the preliminary list of problems will 
indicate something of the scope and 
direction of the Commission’s work. 


3. What should be the relationship of education 
to social reconstruction, including a discussion of 
the natures of education and of propaganda? 


14. What are the present obstacles to progress 
in rural education and how may they be removed? 


22. Heavy demands are being made on the public 
revenue by the continuance of relief, the provision 
of social security, and the servicing of the public 
debt. In the light of this condition, how can the 
financial needs of the schools be met? 


30. What is the source of ultimate control in 
American education? This problem involves several 
subordinate questions. What should be the powers 
of the various governmental units? What are the 
respective functions of the layman and the profes- 
sion regarding educational policy-making? What is 
proper role of interest or pressure groups in the 
control of American education? 

35. What relationship should the schools have 
to state and local planning commissions? 


37. What steps should be taken_to_interest 
influential lay groups in the schools? Can edu- 
cational demonstrations be used for this purpose? 

40. How may the most effective organization of 
the teaching profession be brought about? 

42. How can satisfactory conditions of economic 
and social security for the teaching profession be 
created? 

51. What can be done by the schools with refer- 
ence to unsocial behavior, crime, and delinquency? 
Stated positively, what can be done by the schools 
to promote desirable character? What steps must 
be taken to secure an adequate emphasis on ideals 
and attitudes as a primary purpose of education? 


The complete list of topics may be 
obtained upon request from the Com- 
mission at 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Our schools have been through a trying 
period. Now there are signs of recovery 
everywhere. The next five years should be 


a time of rebuilding our schools, of re- 
thinking their great purposes, of renewed 
public enthusiasm for the American ideal 
in education. During this period we hope 
that the democratic procedure which the 
Commission has adopted for reaching its 
decisions will result in recommendations’ 
which will be so practical and sound that 
they can be generally accepted and readily 
incorporated into the going program of the 
schools. The Commission needs and wel- 
comes the support and advice of the teach- 
ing profession throughout the nation. 


Notice 
To SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Please check your faculty list to see if 
any are failing to receive the Kentucky 
School Journal. 

All who are pledged or whose dues are 
paid should receive the Journal. Those 
who are not receiving it should promptly. 
notify this office. 

KENTUCKY EpuCATION ASSOCIATION, 

1423 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


HE KENTUCKY COUNCIL of 

Teachers of English, organized at the 
April, 1936, meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association, has completed its 
affiliation with the National Council. 

All teachers of English in the State are 
eligible for membership. Dues are fifty 
cents for the school year. Send dues or 
write for further information to any 
member of the executive committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Roy B. Clark, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond. 

Mr. F. J. Davis, duPont Manual Train- 
ing High School, Louisville. 

Mr. P. M. Grise, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond. 

Miss Inez F. Humphrey, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead. 

Miss Marian M. Walsh, Halleck Hall, 
Louisville. 


Mr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 





A Study of Coal 


A study of coal planned and prepared by Elsie A. Wygant, Chair- 
man of the Elementary Department, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; Dorothy E. Willy, Co-director of the Kindergarten-Primary Ie 
Department, Chicago Normal College; and Isabella Compion, 
of the Elementary Department, Bell School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The study is page-numbered to the World Book Encyclopedia. 


An Activity Unit for the Elementary Grades 


PART 2 Cc. — OF THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE 


V. COKE—INFORMATION AND ACTIVITIES — Information. 


A. Uses oF Coke. (1532) re ge oo 


Information. %: Cashews 
cugh A - gas-tar. (1508) 
1. In smelting iron ore. (1499, 3535) a. Uses: Tar and tar paper (1508), pave- 
2. In melting metals for casting (3535) ae ge dyes (288, 2063), per- 
7 : 1. (1499 umes, (1508, 5486), drugs, explosives. 
3 ” a heating fuel. ( ) (1504,'2346). 
Activities. 3. Ammonia. (262) 
1. Collect pictures showing the uses of coke a. Uses: 
(1501) (1) In the manufacture of artificial ice. 
. Collect furnace advertisements showing the (2) Aqueous ammonia used in household. 
(3) Fertilizer. 


use of coke. its Aseale 
. Prepare a talk on the comparative values of _— 


coal and coke for home heating. Activities. 
. Collect samples of coke. 1. Read about the by-products of coke-burning. 
. Write about the uses of coke (in the form of 2. Make a list of all the things made from the 
an article for the notebook or as an explana- by-products of coke manufacture. (1501, 
tion of some picture). 1508) 
B. MANUFACTURE OF COKE. (1532; also, 1968) ; se a — pln. nsemgg wane 
Information. . Make gas. (2700) 
1 From bituminouscoal. (1499) . Visit an industrial museum, if possible where 
a. Good coking variety. by-products are displayed. 
2, Coking ovensor kilns. (1532, 3536) . Collect or draw pictures showing the many 
a. Size. uses of gas. . 
b, Shape. . Prepare a talk on the uses of gas. (2700) 


a a aan” . Write about the uses of gas (for the note- 


e. Limited supply of air. (1532) book). 
f. Method of pe ch the kilns. (1532) . Prepare a talk on the uses of coal tar (to 
sake explain the exhibit). 
Activities. : . Write about the uses of coal tar (for the note- 
1. Read to find out how coke is made. book). 
. Find pictures of coke ovens. . Prepare a talk about the uses of ammonia. 
. On an outline map of the United States, . Write about the uses of ammonia (for the 
locate the regions where coke is made and the notebook). 
bituminous coal fields. (7380) 
. Construct a diorama of a coke plant. VI. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
. Draw a cross-section chart of a coke oven (to be used throughout the unit) 


showing how it is charged, where the fuel is, 4 Read stories and poems found in research read- 
and so on. ing. 
. Visit a coke plant if possible. _ B. Consult geographies, encyclopedias, maps, min- 
. Make an oral report of the visit to the class. ing bulletins, geographical readers, and other 
. Write about the manufacture of coke for the books, magazines, and newspapers dealing with 
notebook. Illustrate. coal mining and coke manufacture. 
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. Keep a record of all reading done in connection 
with the unit. 


. Dramatize parts of the stories read. 


. Prepare and present assembly programs showing 
various parts of the unit. 


Make a class book showing the different features 
of the coal and coke industries. Write para- 
graphs describing each part. Make charts, 
maps, pictures, and illustrations. 


G. Plan and produce a play showing some aspect of 
the unit. 

. Make a moving picture about coal, showing its 
formation, mining processes, and uses. Plan 
captions, such as ‘“‘Buried Sunshine,” “‘A Giant 
at Work,” and the like. 


Look st stereopticon views of coal mining. 


Ask people engaged in any of the activities dis- 
cussed to come to talk to the class. 


Label every specimen in the exhibit. 


Write invitations to parents and to other classes 
to attend the exhibit or the assembly program. 


. Write notes of thanks to the speakers and to 
anyone who aids in acquiring information. 


VII. SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING 
THE UNIT 


An integrated unit of learning uses, in one major 
schoolroom activity, all the ways by which children 
learn. On the other hand, this one major activity 
motivates and develops most of the learnings for 
children of a given grade. The need for drill in tool 
subjects will grow out of the unit, but no unit can 
provide for the drill necessary in perfecting and 
using the tool subjects. Weekly, and even daily, 
the individual teacher must note and evaluate the 
trend of the class discussions, the progress of the 
groups in carrying on the unit, and the items of 
information, skill, and habits that each individual 
is acquiring. Whenever there is need for class or 
individual drill, the time must be arranged. Below 
is a list of some of the study habits and skills that 
must be tested and evaluated regularly. 


A. Stupy Hasits To BE ACQUIRED. 
1. Consulting many books. 
2. Making definite plans and working on them 
to a satisfactory completion. 
. Weighing evidence before drawing a con- 
clusion. 
. Thoroughness in all work. 
. Working to capacity. 
. Working quietly. 
. Working in harmonious groups. 


Ww 


KILLS TO BE INCREASED. 

. Oral and written composition. 

. ns maps, pictures, graphs, and the 
ike. 

. Reading to find answers to questions. 

. Using indexes, tables of contents, and ency- 
clopedias. 

. Assembling worth-while information. 

. Classifying reading references. 

. Skimming in silent reading. 


NAM FW NED NAM 


8. Representing ideas by pictures, maps, and 
graphs. 

9. Using arithmetical terms and processes intel- 
ligently and accurately. 

10. Mastering the correct spelling of all words 
used in written work. 


VIII. SuGGEstED TypEs or TEsTs 


A. UsE SENTENCES THAT THE CHILDREN HAVE 
WRITTEN IN CoMPOSITIONS OR HAVE USED IN 
PRESENTING A Topic ORALLY. Divide each 
sentence at a place where no ambiguity can 
occur. Print or type the first part of each 
sentence on a sheet of colored paper. Cut the 
paper into strips so that the beginning of each 
sentence is on a separate strip. Print or type the 
second part of each sentence on a sheet of 
another color. Cut that paper into strips so 
that the ending of each sentence is on a separate 
strip of paper. 

1. Pass the strips with the endings of the sen- 
tences printed on them to the class. Let one 
child read the beginning of each sentence. 
Let the child who holds the correct ending 
stand and read it. 

. Play the same game with one child reading 
the endings. Let the child who holds the 
correct beginning stand and read it at once. 

. As the class acquires more and more informa- 
tion, add to theset of sentences on colored 
strips. Soon there will be enough so that each 
child can hold three or four endings or begin- 
nings. Then the game is to see who has the 
opportunity to read all his endings first. Ifa 
child does not recognize the correct ending in 
his hand, he loses his opportunity to score. 

. Pass out the colored strips with the begin- 
nings of the sentences printed on them. Let 
the children write the ending for each sentence. 
Pass the slips from one to the other in rotation. 


EXAMPLES OF SENTENCES 
The inventor helps by thinking out kinds 
to furnish coal of tools and machinery 
with which to work. 


by advancing capital to 
buy large quantities of 
coal so that miners may 
have steady work. 


. LET THE CHILDREN MAKE AND USE MULTIPLE 
CuHoice TEsts. 
EXAMPLE 
Most of the coking coal in the United States 
is mined in—Illinois—Virginia—Pennsylvania. 


The wholesale deal- 
er helps to furnish 
coal 


. Map TEsts. 

1. Point to a city, bay, state, lake or the like on 
an outline map of the world or of the United 
States and ask the children to name the thing 
that you point to. 

2. Locate on the outline map the thing named. 

3. Write the name of the thing pointed to on the 
map. 

4. Trace the journey that a certain load of ccal 
makes in going from a named port to a given 
destination. 

a. With the outline map before the class. 
b. Without the outline map before the class. 
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5. Write the journey mentioned above, first with 
an outline map before the class and later 
without a map. 


IX. Leaps To New UNITs 


. Iron and steel, from the use of coke in the steel 


industry, (8343, 8345) 


” uae from ways of transporting coal. 


(8474 


. Plant life, from the origin of coal. (8097) 
. Earth science, from an interest in the Coal Age. 


(8232) 


. Illumination, from a study of illuminating gas, 


a by-product of coal. (8325, 8661) 


. Electricity, from the fact that coal makes power 


for dynamos. (8655, 8661) 


. Health and safety, from safety laws in mines 


and factories. (8001-8548) 


. Water and its work, from the presence of water 


in mines. (8338, 8623) 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SUMMARY OF WoRLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA REF- 
ERENCES: 


The following subjects, arranged alphabetically 


and with page numbers indicated, refer the 
teacher to the information and illustrations in 
The World Book Encyclopedia that are useful in 
developing this unit. 

Africa, (map), 80-81 

Alabama, (minerals), 158 

Asia, (map), 444-445 

Birmingham, 772 

Blowing Machines, 802 

Carboniferous Period, 1193 

Chicago, 1363 

Cleveland, 1478 

Coal, 1497-1507 

Coal Tar, 1508 

Coke, 1532 

Colorado, 1558 

Conservation, 1622 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, 1840 

Distillation (destructive distillation), 1968 

Dyeing (dyestuffs), 2063 

Europe (map), 2316-2317 

Explosives, 2346 

Fertilizer, 2399-2400 

Fuel, 2631 

Gas (illuminating gas), 2699-2700 

Geology, 2738 

Heating and Ventilation, 3115-3118 

Illinois (mining), 3358 

Indiana (important minerals), 3394 

Industry, 3445 

Iron and steel, 3534 

Kentucky (minerals), 3760 

Labor Legislation, 3824 

Mining, 4502-4527 

Nitroglycerin, 5035 

North America (map), 5044-5045 

Ohio (minerals), 5171 

Peat, 5436-5437 

Pennsylvania (minerals), 5467 

Pittsburgh (industry), 5636-5637 

Safety Lamp, 6295 


Ships, 6562 Steam Engine, 6819 
Smoke, 6654 Tar, 7019 

Virginia (minerals), 7540 

West Virginia (mining), 7721 

Wyoming (minerals), 7909 


B. SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Books for Children 


1. Bishop and Keller, ‘Industry and Trade” 
(Ginn). 

. Blaich, Lydia R., ‘‘Three Industrial Nations” 
(American Book). 

. Chase and Clow, ‘Stories of Industry,” 
Volume I (Educational Publishers). 

. Cooke, Arthur O., “The World at Work 
Series;” ‘‘A Visit to a Ccal Mine” (Oxford). 

. Fairbanks, Harold W., ‘‘Stories of Our Mother 
Earth and Stories of Rocks and Minerals”’ 
(Educational Publishers). 

. Finch, Nora J., “Colliery Jim’’ (Flanagan). 

. Fisher, Elizabeth F., ‘‘Resources and Indus- 
tries of the United States’’ (Ginn). 

. Fraser, Chelsea C., ‘‘Secrets of the Earth” 
(Crowell). 

. Greene, Homer, ‘‘Coal and the Coal Mines” 
(Houghton). 

10. Hawks, Ellison, ‘‘The Earth” (Nelson). 

11. Husband, Joseph ‘‘A Year in a Coal Mine” 
(Houghton). 

12. McKane, Elizabeth, ‘The Story of Coal’’ 
(Owen). 

13. Pan-American Pamphlets: ‘‘Coal Resources 
of the Americas”’ (Pan-American Union). 

14. Petersham, Maud, ‘Story Book of Coal” 
(Winston). 

15. Rocheleau, William F., ‘‘Minerals’” (Flana- 


gan). 

16. Reynolds, Minnie J., “How Man Conquered 
Nature’ (Macmillan). 

17. Tappan, Eva M., ‘‘Diggers in the Earth’’ 
(Houghton). 

18. Washburne, Charles W., and Washburne, 


Heluiz C., 
tury). 

19. Williams, Archibald, ‘‘The Romance of Min- 
ing”’ (Lippincott). 

20. Ziegler and Jacquette, ‘‘Choosing an Occupa- 
tion”—Mining (Winston). 


“The Story of the Earth” (Cen- 


Books for Teachers: 


1. Bonser and Mossman, ‘‘Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools” (Macmillan). 

. Bowman, Isiah, ‘‘New World Problems in 
Political Geography” (World Book). 

. Branon, Mendel E., “‘A Teacher’s Geography” 
(Macmillan). 

. Bureau of Curriculum Research, Teachers 
College, ‘‘How We Get Coal to Heat Our 
Houses.” 

. Herbertson, Agnes D., and Herbertson, Fanny 
L. D., ‘‘Man and His Work” (Macmillan). 

. Marshall, Leon C., ‘‘The Story of Human 
Progress’ (Macmillan). 

. Newbigin, Marion I., ““Man and His Con- 
quest of Nature’ (Macmillan). 

. Rugg, Harold O., ‘‘Changing Civilization in 
the Modern World” (Ginn) 

. Whitbeck, Ray H., ‘Industrial Geography” 
(American Book). 





The Physiological Effects of Alcohol 


By JULIUS GILBERT WHITE, 
Madison College, Tennessee 


HERE is a wide difference of opinion 
over the nature, extent, and serious- 
ness of the injuries inflicted upon the 

body by alcohol. There is quite a unity 
of opinion that large amounts are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, but many hold that used 
in small amounts it leaves no serious 
permanent injury. 

Manifestly it is impossible to write upon 
this subject in a way to satisfy both the 
total abstainer and the moderationist. 
Every writer, then, must determine for 
himself what course he will pursue, and this 
will be governed by his object in writing. 
Some men write to defend the use of small 
amounts of alcohol; others write to make 
converts to total abstinence. The present 
writer has a definite objective which will 
govern him, which will be understood as 
this article proceeds. 

To get our bearings that we may pro- 
ceed in the safest manner possible, a few 
points will be submitted: 

1. All agree that alcohol is a narcotic. 

2. All agree that it is a poison. 

3. All agree that its power to narcotize 
and poison the body are greater than its 
value as a food, and that it is not necessary 
to the body. 

A popular slogan is ‘‘Safety First!’ If 
this simple sensible rule were to be applied 
to the question of alcohol, its use as a 
beverage would be abandoned, regardless 
of the so-called pleasure many claim to 
derive from it. 


How Mucu Poison JS Poison? 


By the simplest process of reasoning one 
would conclude that a poison is poison in 
any amount according to the amount used, 
and that the injury inflicted would be in 
proportion to the amount used, and that 
the reason some investigators contend that 
small amounts of alcohol do no harm is 
that the injury had not progressed to the 
point where it was thought to be serious. 
It is a matter of degree. The same prin- 


ciple applies to intoxication. ‘‘When is a 
man drunk?” is a moot question. Roy 
Albion King has said, “If narcosis begins 
the moment an atom of alcohol reaches 
the gray matter, after that drunkenness is 
all a matter of degree.’’ The question 
then is not, ‘‘When is he drunk?” but ‘‘How 
drunk is he?”’ 

Therefore, in choosing authorities from 
which to quote and draw conclusions the 
writer of these lines will give more heed to 
those who follow the plan of ‘‘safety first” 
than to those who take unnecessary risks 
like seeing how close one can drive to the 
edge of the precipice and not go over. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LIFE 


Before consideration is given to the 
pathology produced by alcohol in the body, 
a few scientific experiments may be related: 

Cress seeds watered with one per cent 
alcohol in the water would not sprout; that 
small amount destroyed the life in the 
seeds. 

A jellyfish placed in one part alcohol toa 
thousand of water died in five minutes. 

A goldfish placed in three per cent 
alcohol died in twelve minutes. 

Water fleas perish when one part alcohol 
is added to four thousand of water. 

Many experiments of like import might 
be related but these will suffice. One 
authority has said that “alcohol kills 
everything that lives and preserves every- 
thing that is dead.”’ 


THe HuMAN Bopy 


You will recall that the ultimateness of 
the body is the single cell, and that alcohol 
as a solvent, dehydrant, poison, and nar- 
cotic does its work upon this cell. We must 
look to this cell, not alone for the psycho- 
logical effect that it may have upon it, 
but its physiological effects as well, which 
are to be set forth in this lesson. In 
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both cases the first organ to be considered 
is the brain and the accompanying nervous 
system. 


THE BRAIN AND NERVES 


“After drinking large quantities has 
been the habit for a long time, certain 
destructive changes are prone to appear in 
the organs. These are various 
spinal and cerebral sclerosis . . . . In 
the brain cells the chromatin network is 
replaced by fine granules or lost in the 
cytoplasm.””! 

“According to their effect upon the 
brain cells, drugs may be divided into 
three classes . second, those 
that chemically destroy the brain cells, as 
alcohol and iodoform.”’ 2 


Another writer says there is ‘‘a dimi- 
nution of the number of cells. Their disin- 
tegration as indicated by their imperfect 
staining and irregular outline. An increase 
of the tiny supporting cells, which take the 
place of the real nerve cells, and are 
perhaps of no value as regards mental 
action.”’ 3 

Writing of the degeneration of the 
spinal ganglion cells—‘‘as the cells degen- 
erate, shrink, and disappear, their place is 
taken, to a considerable extent, by the 
supporting connective tissue, which has 
no direct functional value.’’ 


Concerning nerves—‘‘The diseased cell 
becomes swollen, the nucleus gradually is 
pushed from the center towards the 
margin; the spindle-shaped bodies swell up, 
their outline becomes indistinct, and they 
gradually lose the power of taking on 
stains, the processes shrivel and disappear, 
empty spaces occur in the protoplasm and 
finally the cell ceases to stain and dis- 
appears. A cell damaged in this way 
never recovers, and so far as we know is 
never replaced.’’s 


“There is a degeneration and ultimate 
destruction of the nerve cells and their 
processes.’’6 


Walter A. Bastedo, M. D., in Materia Medica, 1933, pp. 
405- 406. 

2G, W. Crile, M. D., in ‘Alcohol and the Human Body,” 
p. 54. 

3Sir Victor Horsley, C. B., and Mary D. See, M. D., 
London, in “‘Alcohol and the Human Body,” p. 

4Sir Victor Horsley, C. B., and Mary D. ell M. D., 
London, in ‘‘Alcohol and the Human Body,” p. 135. 

‘Horsley and Sturge in “Alcohol and the Human Body,” 
pp. 134-135. 

*Horsley and Sturge in ‘Alcohol and the Human Body,” 
p. 139, 
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It is not necessary to multiply citations 
concerning the brain and nerves, nor to 
specify in detail how these degenerative 
changes will affect the mental powers and 
character; any reader can make those 
applications. The brain is the seat of 
thought and intelligence. The nerves 
carry all sensory messages to the brain and 
the orders of motion from the brain out- 
ward. If the efficiency of the nerves 
decreases, all of these functions will be 
impaired to the same extent. Any reader 
can enlarge upon these things. 


WIDE-SPREAD INJURY 


As authorities have been quoted con- 
cerning the degeneration of the brain and 
nerve cells, so they might be quoted con- 
cerning all of the other organs, but this 
would take more space than is allowed for 
this article. A few representative, general 
statements will be given. 

“After drinking large quantities has been 
the habit for a long time, certain destruc- 
tive changes are prone to appear in the 
organs. These are cirrhosis of the liver 
and fatty liver, chronic gastritis, chronic 
nephritis, myocarditis, fatty degeneration 
of the heart, arteriosclerosis, pulmonary 
emphysema, chronic leptomeningitis, pe- 
ripheral neuritis, various spinal and cere- 
bral sclerosis.’’? 

“Chronic alcohol poisoning results from 
habitually taking alcoholic liquors, especial- 
ly distilled liquors, such as whiskey, gin, etc., 
which contain large percentages of alcohol. 
Although it may also occasionally result 
from the habitual use of beers or wines. 

“The injurious effects of alcohol are due 
to the fact that, when taken habitually, it 
dissolves some of the substances in the 
functioning cells of the various organs of 
the body. As a result, many of these 
cells are destroyed and replaced by con- 
nective tissue. The organ thus affected is 
then unable to perform its work as well as 
before, and the patient suffers from various 
symptoms as a result of it. 

“The organs usually affected are the 
stomach, the liver, the blood vessels, the 
nervous system, and the kidneys. 

“When chronic alcoholism affects the 
stomach, chronic gastritis may result, with 


7™Walter A. Bastedo, M. D., in M. a Medica Pharmacology 
and Therupeutics, 1933, pp. 405-40 
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digestive disturbances. The effect of the 
prolonged use of alcohol on the liver 
produces cirrhosis of the liver, interferring 
with the circulation in the liver and 
abdomen, frequently resulting in accumu- 
lation of fluid in the abdomen. The iatter 
condition is called ascites. 


“‘Arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the 
arteries, with symptoms of disturbance in 
the circulation and various organs of the 
body, also results. 


“Myocarditis, a chronic inflammatory 
condition of the heart, in which the heart 
muscle fibers are replaced by connective 
tissue, may develop. 


“Chronic nephritis or Bright’s disease, 
which is due to the formation of connective 
tissue in the kidneys, may also result. 


“The brain and other parts of the nervous 
system may be affected by chronic alcohol- 
ism, producing various diseases of the 
nervous system, and even insanity.’ 


“It is quite otherwise in chronic alcohol- 
ism. Here we have to do with changes in 
the drinker’s tissues which may be of a 
permanent character, and which at all 
events persist long after the alcohol has 
been entirely removed from the system; 
and these changes are not limited to the 
nervous centers, but may effect in one way 
or another most of the organs of the body. 


“Other bodily disorders 
intoxication— 


in chronic 


“It is also generally recognized that 
chronic alcoholism is an important cause of 
disease in other organs, that it contributes, 
for instance, to the development of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, that it helps to 
bring about the degeneration of the blood 
vessels which leads to apoplexy, and that 
it tends to promote fatty degeneration of 
the heart, as weil as being a very important 
cause of fatty deposit on the surface of that 
organ. All these diseased conditions, 
however, are met with also very often in 
persons who never take alcohol—they may 
be brought about by many deleterious 
agencies, operating singly or in combina- 
tion; alcoholism is merely one of these 
agencies,’’® 

*A. S. Blumgartner, M. D., F.A.C.P., in ‘Textbook of 
Materia Medica,” pp. 350-351. 


*British Medical Research Council “Alcohol Its Action on 
the Human Organism,” pp. 102, 109-110. 
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“Alcohol, a consistently depressing, 
habit-forming drug, causes characteristic, 
easily recognized disease of the brain, 
nerves, and special senses. Alcohol causes 
definite damage to the heart, kidneys, 
blood vessels, and organs of digestion, 
especially the stomach and liver.’’? 


“In its April 1932 issue the Journal dos 
Clinocos of Rio de Janeiro, published a 
paper by Dr. J. Moreira Fonseca in which 
the author reviews the literature on the 
action of alcohol on the endocrine glands 
and his own research on the suprarenals in 
the cirrhosis of Laennec. Acute alcohol- 
ism stimulates the thyroid to the point of 
producing exophthalmic goiter, and chronic 
alcoholism stimulates the thyroid to the 
point of producing exophthalmic goiter, and 
chronic alcoholism diminishes hyperthy- 
roidism (Pende). It produces hypofunction 
of the hypophysis (Schmiergeld) and defi- 
ciency of the suprarenals during grave 
infections (Giovini) as well as cirrhosis. 
Steatosis of alcoholic origin plays a part in 
the reaction of the endocrine glands, the 
histology of which is much disturbed, 
particularly the testes. The descendants 
of alcoholic individuals, on account of the 
diminished functional activity of the glands 
of internal secretion, suffer from infantilism, 
myxedema, and so on. Alcehelism is con- 
sequently a real cause of endocrine dis- 
turbances.’’# 


When one understands that the glands 
throughout the body are the life activators, 
then it is seen that anything affecting these 
deleteriously is directly opposed to these 
life processes. 


Many similar statements could be given 
from other unquestioned authorities, but 
it is not necessary. A few applica- 
tions of these things to the organs and 
their functions may be helpful to the 
reader. 


The Stomach. Alcohol decreases its 
motility, increases the flow of hydrocloric 
acid, hinders the flow of pepsin and lessens 
the action of the gastric juice on the food, 
and so hampers the process of digestion. 
When it is realized that every organ, cell, 
and function depend upon this food being 


1°Haven Emerson, M. D., in an article in Life and Health, 
September, 1927. 

3 oo Medical Association Journal, July 29, 1933, 
PD. . 
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digested to become available for their use, 
this becomes a very serious matter. 

In many cases the stomach is irritated 
by the alcohol, and with some is said to be 
a contributing cause of ulcers. 

The Liver. This gland performs at 
least eight functions; among these it stores 
glycogen, derived from carbohydrates of 
food, secretes bile, and detoxicates poisons. 
Alcohol hinders all of these as well as 
doing damage to the gland itself. 

The Heart. When its efficiency is lessened 
by alcohol its ability to push the blood 
through the circulatory system is decreased. 
Inasmuch as the blood is the double trans- 
portation system carrying all the supplies 
and returning with the wastes, hindering 
its circulation is a most serious matter 
from which no part of the body escapes. 

The red blood corpuscles carry the oxygen 
from the lungs to all the cells, and bring 
back the carbon dioxide. Alcohol as a 
narcotic lessens their activity and so 
hampers all these processes. As a poison 
it injures their structure and again hinders 
their work. When serious damage is 
inflicted to these corpuscles, it is called 
anemia. Because they cannot carry suff- 
cient oxygen, the production of heat and 
energy are lessened. 

The white corpuscles destroy invading 
bacteria and so help to maintain a state of 
immunity in the body. Alcohol as a 
narcotic stupefies them so that their 
activity is retarded or stopped according 
to the amount of alcohol in the blood. 
This action of alcohol doubles the danger 
of pneumonia, and likewise hampers the 
body in fighting any infection. 

The kidneys remove the wastes from the 
blood. When they are damaged their cells 
cannot select these wastes and they ac- 
cumulate in the blood. This damage is 
known as Bright’s disease, and the accumu- 
lation of wastes is uremic poisoning. 

The general effects of alcohol in the body 
are well summed up in the following short 
statement: 

“The toxicology of alcohol includes 
acute alcoholism (i.e. intoxication), chronic 
alcoholism, delirium tremens, and all the 
countless pathological changes—extending 
to every tissue but the bones, and especially 
marked in the nervous system—which 
alcohol produces.’’# 


12Encyclopedia Brittanica on ‘“‘Alcohol,’’ Vol. 1, pp. 526, 
527 (11th Edition). 
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The inherent instinct of self-preservation 
the natural desire to live and enjoy the 
activities of life to the fullest extent, 
directs one to abstain from the use of those 
things which tend to destroy life. But this 
instinct cannot operate unless the people 
know what alcohol does to the mind and 
body. This calls for education, which is 
the great need of the hour. This informa- 
tion can become a protective barrier 
within stronger than all the influences 
without and so be the surest safeguard to 
people of all ages and stations. To 
increase the qualifications of the reader to 
carry on this educational work is the 
purpose of these articles. 

This matter is in lesson or lecture form, 
ilustrated with slides, adapted to assembly 
and classroom use. 





History~an Aid in Modern Living 


By C. BuFoRD WEBB, 
Earlington, Kentucky 


THINK,” began the student in the 

history class. 

“T didn’t ask you to tell me what you 
think,” interrupted the teacher. ‘What 
do you know?” What do you know? 
meant, “what do you remember from the 
assignment in the textbook?”” This type of 
exercise characterized the teaching of 
history in the school a decade ago. Dates, 
names, voyages, accounts of battles, treaty 
terms, dreary political details, along with 
the author’s judgment of causes and 
results, were conned from the book and 
recited to the teacher and crammed again 
for “exams.”’ Little thought was given 
to the vital connections of history content 
with present life. 


The modern school has a new conception 
of history. History is no cut and dried 
thing, for it is constantly expanding, and 
it surely is never ended. It loses it’s 
meaning if it is interpreted as a story of a 
dead people who lived in another age. For 
history points directly to the present, 
defining and limiting it. Hence it has 
meaning only in the present. But in the 
present, it gains another meaning, for it is 
beginning to point to the future. 


Before we go any further with this dis- 
course, let us try to find out just what 
history is. West, has defined history to be 
“The study of Human Progress.’”” Van 
Loon has said, “‘history is the mighty tower 
of experience, which time has built amidst 
the endless fields of begone ages.”’ Person- 
ally, I believe history to be as follows: 


“The record of what man as a social 
being has thought and said and done; 
bearing in mind all the time that man’s 
actions have been governed largely by 
his past experiences, and taking these as a 
nucleus with which to work and adding his 
imaginations, gives us his efforts, in trying 
to iraprove in the present and make the 
future brighter for those to come after him.” 
If this be true then, man has done a noble 
thing, for life has existed in this world for a 
long time. How long, we do not know, 


but we may get an estimate by once again 
calling on the judgment of a famous 
historian who tells us in so many words 
the following as to how long eternity is; he 
says, “high up in the north in the land 
called Svithjod, there stands a rock. It is 
a hundred miles high and a hundred miles 
wide. Once every thousand years a little 
bird comes to this rock to sharpen its 
beak. When this rock has thus been worn 
away, then a single day of eternity will 
have gone away.” 


Let me remind you, that during all these 
days of eternity, man has contributed to 
succeeding generations, and if this be the 
case, has not history contributed largely to 
man’s successes? Has not history contrib- 
uted to his knowledge? Has not history 
been essential to man’s welfare? Along 
what lines has man developed? 


A knowledge of this will be very essential 
before we can fully realize how history is an 
aid to modern living. And in order to 
facilitate our thought, we must ask our- 
selves these questions: (1) Who are we? 
(2) Where did we come from? (3) Whither 
are we going? Slowly, but with persistent 
care and courage, we have been pushing 
this question mark further and further 
towards the distant line, beyond the horizon 
where we hope to find the answer. Even 
though we have traced 500,000 years of 
time, we have not gone very far. We still 
know very little but we have reached the 
place where (with a fair degree of accuracy) 
we can guess at many things. In a brief 
manner, I will attempt to outline a few of 
the periods of history and the things we 
have received from each of them; bearing 
in mind of course, all the while, the aid that 
we have received from history in our plans 
of this modern age. To my way of think- 
ing, an outline of history should imbibe the 
following course of events: 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


We do not know how old the world is, or 
how long ago men first appeared upon it. 
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History as we understand it, began when 
men were far enough advanced in civiliza- 
tion to leave behind them some record of 
their doings. The earliest known traces of 
human civilization, made long before the 
invention of writing, consists of such 
things as rude tools and buildings, and early 
customs and traditions, from which we 
learned that man passed through long 
periods of gradual developments before he 
learned to write. Thus at the opening of 
recorded history we already knew how to 
make fire and use it as our servant. He 
had invented and used tools and imple- 
ments of stone. He had tamed some of 
the wild animals about him, and learned to 
sow and reap grains that furnished food or 
at the least most of it. We had made a 
great forward stride when he learned how 
to formulate a spoken language and learned 
how to draw, or simply to say, express 
himself. He had learned how to live with 
other tribes and families, and had formed 
the beginnings of a religion. Thus at the 
very dawn of history, there had already 
been laid the foundations upon which all 
later progress had been built; for we can 
scarcely imagine a civilization which does 
not contain all the elements mentioned 
above. 


Our civilization originated in the valleys 
of the Nile, Tigris, and the Euphrates 
rivers. Men lived and labored for un- 
told generations, built up empires, and 
developed the art of settled life, while the 
Europeans at this same stage of history 
were no more than savages. The early 
cultures of these eastern peoples advanced 
westward until, by the beginning of the 
Christian era, it had encircled the entire 
Mediterranean Sea and had broadened out 
into the civilization of the Roman world. 
Then it began to penetrate into the remoter 
parts of Europe, where it later developed a 
high degree in such countries as England, 
Germany, and France. 


Egypt and Mesopotamia may be given 
credit as being the pioneers of progress. 
Some thirty or forty centuries ago, due 
especially to the favorable climate and 
fertile conditions of the soil of the sections 
of the Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, these countries took the leadership. 
Rich soils, and the warm climate produced 
enough food for a large population, thus 
encouraging the people to give up the 
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wandering life of hunters and turn their 
attentions to agriculture, arts, and com- 
merce. Through the need for rainfall, the 
people learned the art of irrigation, and 
through this the spirit of co-operation, or 
the first prerequisite for progress. Co- 
operation alone however did not produce a 
democratic form of government in these 
early days. For the form of government 
these days was the absolute monarchy, a 
powerful thing in its right. With this type 
of government they were able to list as 
their gifts to mankind the following things: 


Invention of tools with which to work. 
Learned to reckon time. 

Devised system of measures and weights. 
Learned to write. 

Built ships with which to carry on commerce. 


In short, as far as mechanical processes, 
tools, and inventions were concerned, little 
of importance except the widening use of 
iron was added to man’s material equip- 
ment from these dawning ages of recorded 
history until modern times. 


The Phoenicians were the traveling sales- 
men of the world’s civilization, the ‘“‘Eng- 
lishmen of Antiquity.’”’ They originated 
little that was new, but they distributed to 
all parts of the Mediterranean world the 
knowledge as well as the goods of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. In fact they were our first 
colonizers. 


Greek civilization was brilliant and last- 
ing—compared to the older kingdoms of the 
east, Greece was a small country with 
scanty resourses. Whenever we think of 
these people as one of the most important 
people in history, it is well to remember 
that they earned their title to greatness 
neither by wealth nor by numbers, nor by 
imperial power, but by their unusual 
intellectual powers. The Greek mind was 
probably superior to that of any other 
people of the known world and it was 
his endowment, rather than any sort of 
material power, which made them the 
greatest people of antiquity. In spite of 
their many mistakes, the ancient Greeks 
did more for human progress during the 
three hundred years of their glory than did 
any other ancient people. The world of 
culture today looks back to the ancient 
Greeks for the beginning of its philosophy, 
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history, and literature, of its arts and 
sciences and even of its athletics. In all 
these fields we can still see about us the 
results of their achievements. Their great 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle investi- 
gated and classified all fields of knowledge, 
and their writings still form the basis of 
philosophy as taught in our schools today. 
The first real history was written by Herod- 
otus. As for creative literature, the 
Greeks have left antiquated masterpieces 
in epic poetry, notably Homer’s, ‘‘Iliad”’ 
and ‘“‘Odyssey’’; Sappho and Pindar the 
the poets; Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides the dramatists; Pericles and 
Demosthenes the orators. In the field of 
science the Greeks did not excell but they 
did leave valuable information for our aid 
today. The Greeks learned democracy 
but not union. In political life the Greeks 
had one great lesson to teach posterity— 
the lesson of democracy and one great 
warning to furnish namely; the dangers of 
disunion and lack of co-operation among 
kindred peoples. The Peloponnesian wars 
proved this convincingly, when Athens 
and Sparta came to the parting of the ways. 
However the Greeks gave culture to the 
world to stay, and most of the beautiful 
things that we know today. 

From Greece, culture and civilization 
spread to a little city state in Italy known 
even today as Rome—and briefly passing 
on we need say no more that to Rome goes 
the credit for organization and law in the 
world today and her contributions may be 
classified as follows: 


A—lIdeal of world unity 
B—Roman law 

C—Latin language 
D—Machinery of government 
E—Practical arts 
F—Preserved Greek culture 


It was during the high light of the 
Roman rule that Jesus Christ was born and 
it was left to a Roman emperor, Constan- 
tine the Great, to legalize the great teach- 
ings of the religion the Hebrews had given 
to the world, and that the birth of Christ 
had served to carry out the prophecies of 
the teachers of days gone long before. 

The Christian church has influenced the 
thought and conduct of all later generations 
and though its percepts have often been 
disregarded, they have always been recog- 
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nized as an ideal standard which men 
ought to try to reach. Christian teach- 
ings have promoted a feeling of sympathy 
and brotherhood among men and have 
proved continually to be an incentive for 
better living. Moreover the Christian 
church was the bridge over which the 
civilization of the ancient world passed 
to the middle ages and to later times. 
When the Roman empire fell it was left up 
to the Christian church to preserve the 
best thought and culture that the world 
needed, as well as to direct the footsteps 
of an enlightened civilization. 

At this time history civilization was 
menaced for a time by the followers of 
Mohammed, the camel drive, but it was 
left up to Charles Martel, to save once 
again, the civilization that had been in the 
making these many years. This happened 
at the battle of Tours, in the eighth 
century. With the coming of these Teutons 
from the north however, Europe lapsed into 
a period known to us today as the Dark 
Ages, a period lacking in all the fine things 
we have been describing above; a period 
given over to the ravages of the barbaric 
northmen; but it was in this period that 
the people lifted their eyes to the heavens 
and called on the one and only God that 
they because of history and teaching had 
learned tolove. With victory and renewed 
zeal the people of Europe became chivalrous 
and brave and looked to better things in 
the future. This new found faith was not 
long lived until their precious holy city was 
threatened, and this of course gave vent 
to the period in history, known as the 
Crusades, or a period to my way of think- 
ing, that saved Europe and gave us all a 
new light; a period that led people to be 
ever on the alert for new things, culminat- 
ing in a new movement known as the 
Renaissance or a “rebirth’’ or “revival of 
learning.’”’ With these new ideas in the 
peoples mind, they craved to give expres- 
sion in their new joy of living. They ex- 
pressed their happiness in poetry and in 
sculpture and in architecture and painting 
and in books that they printed (for it was 
time now for the invention of the printing 
press in Europe), and this all but revolu- 
tionized the realm of thought. This inven- 
tion was the best single invention for 
humanity in my mind, and without the 
press, where would we be today? 
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But now that people had broken through 
the bonds of their narrow medieval limita- 
tions, they had to have more room for their 
wanderings. The European world had 
grown too small for their ambitions; it was 
the time of the great voyages and dis- 
coveries that came in the fifteenth century. 


It seems to me that the progress of the 
human race is best compared to a gigantic 
pendulum which forever swings forward 
and backwards. The religious indifference 
and the artistic and literary enthusiasm 
of the Renaissance were followed by the 
artistic and literary indifference and relig- 
ious enthusiasm of the reformation. This 
was the age of great religious controversies, 
and the period that divided our churches 
as we find them today, into denominations. 


Just following the Reformation, we 
notice a new fight springing up in Europe 
that was to last two hundred years; the 
fight over territory and the formulating 
period of states as we know them today. 
The struggle between “divine rights kings 
and the less divine but more reasonable 
parliament; a fight that cost Charles I his 
most precious head, and in a sense marked 
the beginning of the more modern history 
and the period that we as a whole are more 
familiar with today. 


It would be well to note the discriminat- 
ing nature of man beginning here and 
leading up to the present day, has not 
changed very much. Bear this in mind as 
we precede through these last two centuries, 
or that is a part of two centuries. 


At the end of the eighteenth century 
Europe heard strange reports of something 
which had happened in the wilderness of 
the North American continent. The de- 
scendants of the men who had punished 
Charles I for his insistence upon the 
“divine rights theory’’ added a new 
chapter to the old story of the struggle for 
self-government. 


The great French Revolution proclaimed 
the principles of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity unto all the people of the earth; 
coming out of this era the great Napoleon 
and no greater actor ever lived to play on 
the stage of all of Europe as did Napoleon 
the great Corsican, and never did one man 
play with the fickle side of man like the 
great Bonaparte. There is no doubt in my 
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mind about the greatness of this man 
Napoleon. 

As soon as Napoleon had been sent to 
St. Helena, the rulers who so often had 
been defeated by the Corsican met at 
Vienna and tried to undo the many changes 
of the French Revolution. They tried to 
assure the world an era of undisputed peace 
by surpressing all new ideas. They made 
the ‘‘police-spy”’ the highest functionary in 
the state and soon the prisons of all the 
countries were filled with those who claimed 
that people have the right to govern 
themselves as they see fit. The love of 
national independence however, was too 
strong to be destroyed in this way. The 
South Americans were the first to rebel 
against the reactionary measures of the 
Congress of Vienna. Greece and Belgium 
and Spain and a large number of other 
countries of the European continent 
followed suit and the nineteenth century 
was filled with the rumor of many wars of 
independence. 

But while the people of Europe were 
fighting for their national independence, 
the people or the world in which they lived 
had been entirely changed by a series of 
inventions, which had made the clumsy old 
steam engine of the eighteenth century the 
most faithful and efficient slave of man. 

These new engines were very expensive 
and only the people of wealth could afford 
them. The old carpenter or the shoe- 
maker who had been his own boss in his 
workshop was obliged to hire himself out to 
the owners of the big mechanical tools and 
while he made more money than before, he 


(Continued on page 48) 





The Secondary School Library 


Its Organization and Administration 


By CHARLES C. GRAHAM, 
Berea College, Berea, Keniucky 


HE SECONDARY school library is 
comparatively new. It has been 
brought about through the extended 

services of the high school. There was no 
felt need of a library in the school a few 
decades ago, as the materials used by most 
classroom teachers consisted of a few text- 
books. New methods of teaching have 
come into existence which literally demand 
supplementary materials of various kinds. 
This problem was first solved through a 
meager classroom collection, but the recent 
demands of each teacher, due to the use of 
the most modern methods such as the 
Dalton plan, the Morrison technique, the 
contract plan, and various forms of super- 
vised study, have been so great that a 
centrally located library was the only 
satisfactory solution. 

Angelo Patri once said, ‘‘I believe there 
ought to be a fine library in every school 
building. It ought to be open all day and 
all evening. It should be a beautiful, 
quiet, restful room of gracious hospitality, 
for the wise men and women of the world 
dwell there.”” This goal has not been 
attained except in a few of the most modern 
schools. But there must be a beginning to 
every worthy enterprise, and such a start 
is well under way relative to the high school 
library. 

The secondary school library is compara- 
tively recent. Miss Logasa said that it 
began in Cleveland in 1895 when a branch 
of the public library was installed in the 
Central High School. This branch served 
both the public and the school with the 
latter assisting in the maintenance to the 
extent of furnishing a room and janitorial 
service. The second type of school library 
control was a modification of the first one. 
The library board and the school board 
established a library in the school only for 
school purposes. ‘The latest development 
and the present trend is to establish the 
school library under the sole control of the 
school board. This arrangement makes 
the library a more vital part of the school, 


thus enabling it to respond immediately to 
changes in school policies. 


The library is an important part of the 
school and must be considered as such in 
the future. J.C. Duff said, ‘The library 
must become the livingroom, the hearth- 
side, of the school. Ifthe school has a soul, 
it will abide in the library.”” Ample library 
space is as essential as rooms for labora- 
tories, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. Li- 
brarians are as important as teachers. Miss 
Lathrop said, ‘“Today, the library is the 
very heart of the school, pulsating not only 
with activities of every classroom and every 
laboratory, but also with the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the school. What goes 
on in the library is an index to the potency 
of the school.” 


The influence of the high school, which 
is operated for the benefit of the pupils, 
depends upon the personnel of the faculty, 
of which the principal is the leavening 
factor. A faculty cannot function properly 
unless there is a well equipped library in 
which to work. The principal should have 
a large influence in the planning and con- 
struction of the school building. Why not 
build the school around the library which 
is the heart and soul of the school? 


An experienced architect should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of expert planning 
of the school building, giving major con- 
sideration to the library. It should be 
located with due respect to exposure, 
accessibility to pupils, quietness, and the 
possibility of growth. The second floor, 
above the main entrance, seems preferable 
to most experts on the subject. 


The size of the library will be determined 
largely by the school population. The 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools require the library to be 
large enough to accommodate at least ten 
per cent of the school enrollment. This 
size will suffice if the library is to be used 
only for reference, but if it is to be used as 
a study hall it should be increased to 
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thirty-five per cent. The size of the room 
will vary for the same school population 
due to the type of furniture and aisle space. 
There should be about twenty-five square 
feet of floor space per reader with pro- 
visions for expansion. 


The freedom of movement and the 
necessity for quietness point clearly to a 
noiseless floor covering for the readingroom. 
Battleship linoleum is preferable to either 
rubber or cork tile, when cost is considered, 
for the average school. In case wood 
floors are used silencers should be attached 
to the legs of the chairs. 


A book room and office combined for the 
librarian, a storage room, and one or more 
conference rooms for pupils should be con- 
nected with the readingroom. The par- 
tition between the conference room and 
the readingroom should be of glass for 
general supervisory purposes. One or more 
study halls should be connected with the 
library room in a large school. 


Lighting is of major importance in 
library construction. The space devoted to 
windows should be equal to about twenty- 
two per cent of the floor space. The 
windows should be reasonably high which 
will allow for shelves under the windows. 
The artificial lighting should come from 
above and should be of indirect or semi- 
indirect type. 


Open shelves should be built in around 
the wall. The bottom shelf should be at 
least three inches from the floor to permit 
usage. The top shelf should not be over 
seven feet in height in order to be readily 
accessible. The standard shelf length is 
three feet with a depth of eight inches for 
books and twelve inches for periodicals. 


Standard equipment should be pur- 
chased. It consists of a catalog case 
which comes in unit sizes, filing case for 
pamphlets and clippings, magazine rack, 
book display case, an object display case, 
and a charging desk. These racks and 
cases provide a means for advertising 
books, magazines, etc. A large bulletin 
board should be placed as near the entrance 
as is convenient. Most libraries use the 
3x5 tables which seat from four to six 
pupils. The chairs should be very strong 
and they should be the type which tend to 
create the desired sitting posture. The 
larger schools should have a book truck. 
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The library should be an attractive place. 
There should be some choice pictures on 
the wall, one of which should be Lincoln 
studying before the open fire. It should 
contain some growing plants as well as an 
aquarium. Some good statuary is recom- 
mended. The library decorations should 
follow the rules of balance, color, unity, 
fitness, and good taste, which are common 
to artistic interiors. 


If the principal goes into an old school 
building to establish or improve the 
library, which he will most likely do, the 
above suggestions should be kept in mind. 
But at this point his work is just begun, as 
materials must be supplied, the library 
staffed, and its use encouraged and care- 
fully supervised. 


Books and the school library are insepa- 
rable. They should be carefully selected by 
the teachers, librarian, and principal work- 
ing co-operatively. The curriculum in the 
school will largely determine the nature and 
size of the book collection and will influence 
the expenditure of the book fund. But 
there must be a clear distinction made 
between what is a growing, vital, and real 
tendency, and what is ephemeral and 
temporary. 


Miss Logasa suggests that the library 
collection should contain approximately 
the following type of material: 


1. FACTUAL 
a. General reference books. 
b. Books to enrich the subject matter taught. 
c. Books to satisfy intellectual curiosity. 


2. IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE 


a. Books to be used in connection with courses. 
b. Books for pleasure reading in the library and 
for home use. 


3. VISUAL AID MATERIALS 


a. To be used in connection with classroom pro- 
cedure. 
b. For library use as an aid to reference work. 


4, PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


a. To be used in connection with courses in school. 
b. For pleasure reading in the library. 
c. Bound copies to be used for reference work. 


The Southern Association has the follow- 
ing standards for the school library: 


(i) Enrollment of 100 or less students—500 well- 
selected books exclusive of government documents 
and textbooks, to meet the needs for reference, 
supplementary reading and cultural and inspira- 
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tional reading. Also one good general newspaper 
in addition to the local one, and a well-selected list 
of from 5 to 10 periodicals, suitable for students’ 
use. Books selected from State approved list or 
from list of approved Southern Association. (2) 
Enrollment of 100 to 200 students—500 to 1000 
well-selected books averaging 5 per student. Also 
good, general newspaper and well-selected list of 
from 5 to 15 periodicals suitable for students’ use, 
etc. All possible precautions should be taken for 
making the book collection conform with the 
curriculum and the objectives of the school. 


This association requires an annual 
appropriation of $1.00 per pupil for books, 
periodicals, etc., exclusive of salaries. This 
standard is the accepted one which was 
recommended by the National Education 
Association in 1919. There is a movement 
toward an upward revision. 


The books must be made readily avail- 
able to both pupils and teachers. To this 
end the library should have its books well 
cataloged and classified. The Dewey 
decimal system of classification is the one 
generally used. 


Physical equipment is essential to a 
workable school library, but leadership is 
absolutely necessary. It must be furnished 
in a general way by the principal and in a 
more immediate and intimate manner by 
the librarian. She should be selected with 
even more care than the teachers. The 
qualities which she should possess are 
loyalty, tact, a sense of humor, sincerity, 
patience, initiative, kindness, enthusiasm, 
ability to discipline, and a spirit of fairness. 
Her training should be comparable to that 
of the best teachers in the school system. 
She will be both academically and profes- 
sionally trained. A. P. Hill says that her 
business is threefold: She must organize 
the work so that books are easily available, 
she must routinize the details of her work 
efficiently, and she must be free for pupil 
leadership. She should not be so burdened 
with teaching or other duties that she has 
little time or energy for library work. 


The librarian should have some assistants 
which are usually pupil or teacher help. 
Most schools use pupil assistants in the 
library. These students do the routine 
work which frees the librarian for student 
guidance. Also, they have charge of the 
library while the teacher-librarian is con- 
ducting classes. Two factors must be 
considered in choosing these assistants: 
First, the pupils’ interest in the work, and 
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second, their ability to do the work. They 
must go through a training period in prep- 
aration for the work. Individual instruc- 
tion is most generally used for these 
assistants. 


The various teachers may be assigned to 
the library for one or more periods per day 
to assist the librarian. They may take 
the place of the student assistants. The 
teachers are often used as disciplinarians 
when the study hall and the library are 
combined. Probably the chief advantage 
of using the teacher in the library is to 
familiarize him with the materials so that 
greater use of the library will be made by 
him through classroom assignments and 
suggestions for leisure reading. 


~ A library behind locked doors, as was 
once not unusual, is of little or no value to 
the pupils, for which the school is main- 
tained. Acomplete library is achieved only 
when the room has acquired a friendly 
atmosphere and a mellow character which 
beckons to the passing student or tugs at 
the coat tail of the boy who must go to 
class. It should be so cozy and have such 
a homelike atmosphere that it will be con- 
ducive to quiet reading and study. It 
should be so attractive as to invite the 
youth to come in, to linger, and to make 
use of the materials. 


The use of the library will depend, to a 
certain extent, upon the main objectives of 
the school and the specific objectives of the 
library. The usual objectives for the high 
school are the seven which were formulated 
by the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, such as, health, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, etc. 
Doctor Briggs stated the function admir- 
ably when he said that the school should 
help boys and girls do better those desirable 
activities which they are going to do any- 
way and to lead them on to higher types of 
activities and make these activities both 
desired and to an extent possible. 


Miss Fargo states the library objectives 
as follows: 


1. To enrich the school curriculum by providing 
library service for pupils and teachers. 

2. To acquire and organize library materials for 
school service. 

3. To give instruction in the independent use of 
libraries and of books as tools. 

4. Toshare with other departments of the school 
responsibility for fruitful social training. 
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5. To foster informational reading as a life habit. 
6. Toencourage the habit of reading for pleasure. 
7. To develop the library habit. 


The National Survey of Secondary 
Education found the three main functions 
of the school library to be: (1) To enrich 
the curriculum and supply reference ma- 
terial; (2) to provide for worthy use of 
leisure time; and (3) to train pupils in the 
use of books and the library. 


Every new pupil especially should be 
taught the use of the school library during 
the first semester,so that he can use it 
intelligently. The policy which is generally 
used would make this library-instruction 
course a unit of work, preferably in English. 
The use of mimeographed instruction 
sheets is suggested. The proper attitude 
on the part of the pupils in their use of the 
library is important. The mannerly way 
in which the librarian conducts herself, 
along with the specific instructions of the 
proper use of the library, will usually 
suffice. In case of an infraction on the 
part of a pupil the librarian should deal 
with the individual personally. A school 
pride in its library is worthy of attainment. 


Accounting for the pupils is desirable in 
every school. This problem grows with 
the size of the school. The method most 
often used in the larger schools consists of 
having the pupils get an admission slip 
from his study hall teacher and present it 
to the librarian for checking. This method 
is time consuming and it may restrict 
the use of the library. The ideal is to 
have unrestricted use of the library during 
free periods which may be accomplished 
through student co-operation. 


The use of the library as a study hall isa 
debatable question with the principals on 
the positive side of this issue and the 
librarians on the negative side. A separa- 
tion is the usual procedure in the larger high 
schools, in which case the study hall is 
connected with the library. This arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to both principal and 
librarian. The library serves both purposes 
in the smaller schools. The three main 
objections to this dual use are: (1) Over- 
crowding, (2) creates disciplinary problem, 
and (3) brings about an atmosphere of 
formality. The study to date shows that 
more books and magazines are used propor- 
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tionately in schools which have the library 
and study halls combined than in the 
schools which have them separate. This 
dual use becomes rather critical when the 
high school enrollment gets to be approxi- 
mately four hundred. The writer is of - 
the opinion that the two should be main- 
tained together until the enrollment gets 
to be about eight hundred in order that a 
greater use may be made of the library 
materials. The main problem to over- 
come would be to make the reading room 
ample in size and have a number of confer- 
ence rooms to provide for class projects to 
be done in groups. The writer believes 
that one school librarian summed up the 
consensus of opinion after she had expressed 
herseif in favor of the separation of the 
study hall and library. She said, “having 
the library and study hall combined is 
better for pupils, but is more difficult for 
the librarian.” 
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Concerning the Spoken Word 


By HARRELL N. TAGUE, 
Louisville Male High School 


T HAS always seemed amazing to me 
that in our educational institutions we 
put so much emphasis on written dis- 

course and pay so little attention to the 
oral language habits of our students, 
although it is perfectly obvious that these 
young people will speak during their lives a 
million times more than they will write. 


I suggest that we more frequently include 
in our curricula courses in oral English and 
public speaking. Too many of us have the 
mistaken idea that these courses are benefi- 
cial only to those who intend to sway 
multitudes with fiery oratory. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. They are 
designed to correct slovenly and inaccurate 
speech, to aid the student in the orderly 
development of his thoughts and to teach 
him how to present his ideas clearly. Every- 
one, from the janitor to the president of a 
bank, needs exactly these things. I have 
never yet met a man, regardless of how 
successful he was, who could not improve 
himself by careful attention to his speech 
and thought habits. It is not always what 
you know that counts most but rather 
what you can make clear to others; and in 
this you are totally dependent upon your 
ability to organize your thoughts and to 
present them in clear and convincing 
language. 


It is a generally accepted conclusion that 
a man’s appearance is as important to him 
in business as it is at a pink tea party. It 
is a never ending source of wonder to me 
that a man may be most meticulous about 
his shoes, shirts, and ties, and utterly care- 
less about his speech. I refer not merely 
to the correctness of his grammar but to 
the exactness of his expression and espe- 
cially to his articulation of words. Think 
fora moment. When you meet a man for 
the first time how do you make up your 
mind concerning what kind of person he is? 
First of all you probably notice his clothing, 
whether it is neat and in good taste. You 
may judge somewhat, too, by his facial 
expression. But above all you are sure to 
be conscious of his language. If he says, 


“T seen” or “the bell rung’ or ‘whatcha 
say” or between you and I,” you put him 
down immediately as a man of little 
culture. 


It may be unjust to conclude that 
because a man fails in his grammar he is 
necessarily a poor workman in his particular 
line of endeavor, and yet people are likely 
to draw some such inference. I remember 
going once to a dentist whose use of the 
Queen’s English was deplorable. Somehow 
I could never feel quite safe in his hands, 
and so I transferred my patronage to 
another dentist who inspired me with con- 
fidence because his care in language 
indicated that he might take more care 
with his work. Perhaps you are saying, 
“oh well, possibly a few finnicky English 
teachers may be influenced by a man’s use 
of grammar but not many people are.” 
The truth of the matter is, however, that 
almost everyone else is influenced by it 
though perhaps not consciously. A man 
generates confidence by his personality. 
Language is a part of personality and the 
slovenly use of it is as apparent as a dirty 
collar. Welike the man who does not “rub 
us the wrong way.”” We not only like him 
but we believe in him if his whole attitude is 
indicative of efficiency. Personally, I 
believe that a man’s accuracy in all the 
departments of his life is reflected in his 
speech. That may be extreme but it will 
pay you to think it over. 


I have just finished reading an essay 
entitled, Words That Laugh and Cry. | 
want to pass one paragraph of it on to you 
because it emphasizes the fact that what a 
man is at heart is invariably reflected by the 
words he uses. 


“‘But you don’t find feelings in words unless there 
were feelings in the man who used them. With all 
their apparent independence, they seem to be little 
vessels that hold in some puzzling fashion exactly 
what is putintothem. You can put tearsintothem, 
as though they were so many little buckets; and 
you can hang smiles along them, or you can starch 
them with facts and stand them up like a picket 
fence; but you won’t get the tears out unless you 
first put them in. Art won’t put them there. It 
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is like the faculty of getting the quality of interest 
into pictures. If the quality exists in the artist’s 
mind he is likely to find means to get it into his 
pictures, but if it isn’t in the man no technical skill 
will supply it. So, if the feelings are in the man 
and he knows his business, they will get into the 
words; but they must be in him first. It isn’t the 
way the words are strung together that makes 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech immortal, but the 
feelings that were in the man. But how do such 
little, plain words manage to keep their grip on 
such feelings? That is the miracle.” 


I have said that good grammar is as 
important as neat clothing. But correct 
grammar is not all that constitutes pleasing 
and confidence-inspiring speech. There is 
the question of enunciation. I was talking 
with a Frenchman one day about American 
speed and efficiency. “I have noticed,” 
he said, ‘“‘that Americans are both speedy 
and efficient even in language. The other 
day as I was leaving a restaurant I met an 
American friend who rushed up to me and 
said, ‘Jeet?’ For a moment I wondered 
what he was trying to say, then it dawned 
upon me that he meant, ‘did you eat?’ Yes, 
you Americans are speedy and efficient 
—you make one word serve the purpose of 
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three! 


I laughed at the story but it set 
me to thinking. I began to notice my own 
speech and that of my friends. It was 
surprising how many of us said, ‘‘dontcha 
know” and “cantcha see’ and ‘“wontcha 
come.” Efficiency? Well, perhaps. But 
an ugly efficiency, and, on second thought, 
I am not so sure that it is efficiency at all. 
Many times we misunderstand one another 
because each word is not clear and distinct 
like a piece of mosaic. This is especially 
true in telephone conversations. Have you 
ever listened closely to someone using the 
telephone? How many of these expres- 
sions constantly recur? ‘‘What did you 
say?” “What?” “Huh?” ‘Say that again.” 


Oh Lord, forgive us our language sins for 
they condemn us day and night. ‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he,”’ and it 
may be added as a corollary, “as a man 
speaketh with his lips, so shall he appear 
to others.” Words are tiny drops of the 
spirit or bits of a man’s mind sent out on 
wings. They are the vehicles of thought. 
We commune with our fellows with words. 
We instruct, we sympathize, we explain, 
we cheer, we defend ourselves, we do every- 
thing with words. Does it not behoove us 
then to watch them carefully? 
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Psychologists tell us that even when we 
are merely thinking without uttering a 
single word, our voice organs are in motion. 
It is apparent, then, that thought is con- 
ditioned by our language habits. The 
greater control a man has over words the 
more accurately and deeply will he think. 
Language, language, language—in work or 
in play, in happiness or in sorrow, every- 
where and all the time it is directing us and 
leading us. It will help us in everything 
we attempt to do. I have even noticed 
that some people depend upon its stronger 
phases for help in driving automobiles! 


Tomorrow you will have to explain 
something to a customer or you may have 
to tell a story to some friends at dinner. 
How well shall you doit? It depends upon 
how good an architect and builder you are. 
You may have a mass of good ideas. They 
are the bricks. But do you have the plans, 
the blue prints? The bricks are no good 
without them. Or, to change the figure 
slightly, every word you are to use is a 
brick, every sentence is a row of bricks, 
every phase of your message is a wall in the 
structure you are building. If your verbal 
edifice is to stand gracefully, if it is to rise 
clearly before the eyes of your listeners, 
you must be careful. You must know the 
rules of language and the laws of orderly 
thought development. 


Delays, expense in business, murder, and 
even war are often the result of misunder- 
standing. Itshould beacrime to be vague. 
Every employer should have a motto in his 
office reading something like this: 


“Say exactly what you mean! 
clearly and correctly!” 


Say it 


It is shameful how long it takes to gain 
the tiniest bit of information from the 
average human being. Have you ever 
asked for road directions while touring? I 
once asked a farmer how to find Mr. Smith’s 
house. He replied, “well, you go on up the 
road about two miles and you come to a 
white bridge. Well, it ain’t nowhere near 
that.’ 


Let me repeat even at the expense of 
seeming tedious that your success and hap- 
piness are largely dependent upon your 
ability to organize ideas and to put them 
into accurate and pleasing language. Both 
success and happiness are impossible if you 
cannot get from others the things you 
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desire. But how do you get these things? 
Very largely by persuasive speech. Propose 
to your sweetheart or ask your employer 
for a promotion or try to sell an idea, and 
you will see exactly what I mean. 

Almost every successful man in history 
has at some time or other confessed his 
debt to clear, logical thinking and talking. 
Napoleon had words like Austerlitz battles. 


Lincoln said of himself: 


“I can say this, that among my earliest recollec- 
tions I remember how, when a mere child, I used to 
get irritated when anybody talked to me in a way I 
could not understand. I don’t think I ever got 
angry at anything else in my life. But that always 
disturbed my temper, and has ever since. I can 
remember going to my little bedroom after hearing 
the neighbors talk of an evening with my father, 
and spending no small part of the night walking 
up and down, trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. 
I could not sleep though I often tried to, when I 
got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught 
it, and when I thought I had got it, I was not 
satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, until 
I had put it in language plain enough, as I thought, 
for anybody I knew to comprehend. This was a 
kind of passion with me, and it has stuck by me; 
for I am never easy now when I am handling a 
thought till I have bounded it north, and bounded 
it south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west. 
Perhaps that accounts for the characteristic you 
observe in my speeches, though I never put the 
two things together before.” 


All of man’s progress has its inception in 
his ability to communicate with his fellows. 
Without speech he would have been like all 
the other animals bound in the narrow cell 
of self. No man could have shared his 
learning with another—or at least to only 
a very limited degree. Where would our 
choice treasurers of poetry be? Where our 
songs and stirring stories? Or to be more 
material, consider the place of speech in any 
branch of business. All things are shot 
through with the magic of words. Itis not 
without point that we designate an ignorant 
and unintelligent person in our modern 
parlance as being “dumb.” He has no 
command of language: he cannot under- 
stand; he cannot make himself understood. 

Just one word more. When you get up 
in the morning, look at your tie, your shoes, 
your shirt, your socks, your suit, your hat. 
See that they are all right and then spend 
the rest of the day watching your speech. 
I firmly believe that if you keep it up day 
in and day out your friends will be more 
likely to love you and your employer to 
promote you. 


Frances Lester Warner to Appear 
At Louisville Woman’s Club 


HE LITERATURE Committee of the 
Louisville Woman’s Club takes pleas- 
ure in announcing Frances Lester Warner, 
(Mrs. Mayo D. Hersey) educator, author 
and lecturer, as speaker for an open meet- 
ing on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 9th, in the Club Auditorium at 
3:00 o’clock. Her subject will be ‘The 
Flying Target.’’ In her talk she will dis- 
cuss some of the things that come up 
suddenly in women’s lives requiring quick 
thinking and good marksmanship. 

Mrs. Hershey, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College, taught English at her 
Alma Mater, Wellesly, and at several other 
New England schools. She has served as 
an associate writer on the Atlantic Monthly 
Staff and has eight or ten delightfully 
written books to her credit. She is a 
member of the Boston Author’s Club and 
is one of the most scintillating and charm- 
ing women speakers in America today. It 
will be a real literary treat. Come and 
bring your friends. Admission, fifty cents. 


National Federation Massed 
Orchestra 


At ITS annual conference in April, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
is featuring a massed orchestra as a part of 
the Junior Day Program of Saturday, 
April 24th, in Louisville. High school and 
college orchestra directors who have ad- 
vanced players who might qualify for such 
an orchestra should send for application 
blanks immediately. This orchestra will 
be assembled and rehearsed a number of 
times prior to the performance. Rudolph 
Ganz, of the Chicago Musical College, will 
act as guest conductor. Address com- 
munications to Lynn Thayer, orchestra 
chairman, Male High School, Louisville. 

The massed group will include the Junior 
Symphony Orchestra from Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, and the String Ensemble 
from Traverse City, Michigan. 


EVERY TEACHER in _ Kentucky 
should read page 275 and page 278 in 
the N. E. A. Journal. 
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Deans of Women 
Fifteenth Annual Convention 


OMING TOGETHER in a remarkable 

gathering of educational leaders at 
the Annual Conference at the University 
of Kentucky, the Deans of Women of 
our State High Schools and Colleges 
offered a program of distinct merit. Among 
the speakers were Dean Alice Lloyd, of 
the University of Michigan, Dr. H. Gordon 
Hullfish, Columbus, Ohio State University, 
Dean Charlotte Kehen, Norwood High 
School, Norwood, Ohio, and Kentucky’s 
own Dr. Herman L. Donovan. 


Dean Lloyd spoke on “Riches in a 
Depression.”” ‘“The horizon is wide for 
young people today and the need for 
harmony with conditions of life much 
greater,’ she said. She urged that college 
students and all young people take greater 
interest in history-making events taking 
place in the world today, declaring that 
‘the young people whose present and future 
are affected by what is happening pay 
almost no attention to what is going on. 
It has been an exciting time to live in this 
twentieth century and your lives are 
going to be exciting too.’’ ‘‘We have over- 
industrialized education,’’ Miss Lloyd de- 
clared, stating that the result has been 
that college graduates unable to obtain 
the sort of positions they feel they have 
prepared for are unable to make worth- 
while use of their time. ‘Education is a 
matter of your wish to be informed and 
to see and to know your worth,” she said. 
“All of us can be educated people whether 
we can go to college or not.” 


Dr. Hullfish spoke on the question 
“Can the High School Adviser Help the 
College Dean?” Pointing out that students 
who come up from high school with good 
grades usually succeed in the same pattern 
in college, but that what a high school 
adviser and a college dean should be most 
interested in is whether the student will 
become a successful person in life, Dr. 
Hullfish said: ‘I would rather talk to a 
student who failed in his studies but 
thinks in terms of life’s problems, than 
one of the smart students who has good 
grades and an empty head.’”’ The speaker 
indicated the flaws in the educational 
system which expects students to learn 
from books and college deans to decipher 
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character from grades, and said of the 
system that it is the ‘most incongruous 
in the educational horizon.’’ ‘‘The hopeful 
aspect of the situation lies in‘the fact that 
educators are reaching out seriously for 
some instrument which will make it 
possible for them to bring a measure of 
reorganization into their school systems,” 
concluded Dr. Hullfish. 


Dr. Donovan discussed ‘‘Women in a 
Dictatorship,”’ bringing his message from 
personal observations on a recent visit to 
Russia and Germany. ‘When dictators 
arrive in any country, whether it is Fascist 
or Communist dictatorship, individual 
rights, privileges, and liberties vanish,” 
continued the college president. ‘‘Women 
have not always enjoyed their emancipa- 
tion under democracies. However, slowly 
but surely, they have gained one right after 
another until today, in many democracies 
of the world, men and women are appro- 
priately on an equal footing.’”’ In Germany, 
according to the speaker, all women’s 
organizations have been abolished except 
one—the department for women in the 
German Labor Front, which has an approx- 
imate membership of 8,000,000 women of 
Germany. “It is the purpose of the new 
organization to regiment the German 
women in their thinking and actions to the 
end that they serve the purpose of Fascist 
government,’ said Dr. Donovan. 


“The German women are taught that 
they have no particular rights and that 
the individual does not count except in the 
service of the state; the state is supreme, 
and the individual is nothing unless he 
certifies himself as a part of it. One of the 
boasts of the Soviets is that they have 
emancipated women,” continued the speak- 
er. ‘This is a fact if any one can claim 
emancipation in Russia today. If I had to 
live in Russia today I would not regard 
myself as a liberated citizen. But the 
women of Russia are as free as the men.” 

Other prominent speakers on the pro- 
gram were Superintendent Glenn O. Swing, 
Covington, Dean Hilda Threlkeld, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and Jesse Stuart, 
Greenup. Mr. Stuart read from a recent 
volume of his poems. 

Mrs. Emma Y. Case of Richmond was 
elected president of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. 





The Improvement of Personal, Social, 
and Professional Traits 


By EARLE CONNETTE, M. S., 
Head of Department of Music, State Teachers College, 
Madison, South Dakota 


HIS last installment of this article 
gives additional specific treatment of 
teachers’ traits. The assumption 

throughout has been that teachers’ weak- 
nesses should be improved and strengthened 
rather than allowing them to become 
serious handicaps. The assumption has 
been made also that principals, supervisors, 
and teachers are professionally minded 
and are desirous of improving themselves 
and those under their direction. The im- 
provement of the traits is one of the weak- 
nesses of school administration, school 
supervision, and of the institutions pre- 
paring teachers for the profession. 


Ever since the agricultural colleges 


originated score cards for scoring farm 
animals and plants, educators have been 
deluded by the possibility of applying the 
same device to teachers. As a result, a 
dispute has arisen between the proponents 
and the opponents of teacher rating. The 
opponents have forced the proponents to 
recede in their contentions of point after 
point until now the proponents seem to be 
taking their last stand on the ground that 
teacher rating is a device for improving the 
teacher in service. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether even this last stand is a 
defensive one. The teacher rating cards 
are too crude. The rubrics on them are 
arrived at empirically instead of scientific- 
ally, and they are too few in number to 
be sufficiently analytical and diagnostic. 
To illustrate, the item of Personal Appear- 
ance is commonly found as a rubric in 
teacher rating cards. It has not been 
proven yet that personal appearance is 
essential to success in teaching, and it has 
not been agreed what standards should. be 
adhered to in measuring it. Personal ap- 
pearance has several component elements. 
It includes such things as complexion, 
facial features, facial expressions, use of 
cosmetics, stature, physique, posture, style 


of hair-cut, cleanliness, neatness and 
propriety indress. Manyof these compo- 
nent elements of personal appearance can 
be subdivided still further. 


Merely rating a teacher or telling her 
that certain personal, social, and pro- 
fessional traits are unsatisfactory does not 
remedy the weakness. On the other hand 
it only exposes the weakness of supervision. 
Supervision should be concerned with 
improving the traits and technique of 
teachers and not merely evaluating them, 
or bringing them to light. Every scrupu- 
lous teacher will endeavor to improve her 
traits if given a method. 


III 
EARNESTNESS, AFFABILITY, INDUSTRIOUS- 
NEss, VOICE, ADAPTABILITY, FORCEFUL- 
NESS, CO-OPERATIVENESS, ATTENTIVE- 
NESS TO Own UsE oF ENGLISH, ACCU- 
RACY, ALERTNESS, INTEGRITY, AND RELI- 
ABLENESS. 


EARNESTNESS 


Lack of earnestness is one of the few 
defects in a teacher which the supervisor 
would be justified in not trying to improve 
but because of which he would recommend 
the teacher’s dismissal from service. How- 
ever, until convenient time comes for 
recommending the teacher’s dismissal, some 
devices need to be applied to make the best 
of the situation. 

1. A device especially applicable to 
student teachers is that of assigning the 
student teachers by pairs to the same class 
under the direction of the same critic 
teacher. In that position it is hoped that 
the student teachers will compete with 
one another. 

2. It is not too harsh a treatment for 
an unconscientious teacher to undergo if 
the supervisor permits her to get caught 
in an embarrassing situation and then 
rebukes her for her failure. 
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3. The supervisor should require daily 
lesson plans of any teacher whom he 
suspects of insincerity. 


4, The supervisor should test the in- 
sincere teacher from time to time in the 
subject matter she is to teach. 


AFFABILITY28 


1. The teacher should be encouraged, 
if not required, to take part in the allied 
activities of the school. 

2. A teacher should make certain not 
to talk shop outside of the schoolroom or in 
social gatherings. The teacher should 
always confine herself to subjects upon 
which she has a knowledge to speak, how- 
ever. 

3. A teacher should not discuss weighty 
subjects in casual social conversations 
unless such subjects seem to be the ones 
that the other party wishes to pursue. 

4. A teacher should not go into too 
much detail in her social conversation. 
Elaborate detail is one of the surest devices 
to make of the teacher a bore. 

5. The teacher should not dominate a 
conversation. She should follow the lead 
which other people offer. In case the other 
party does not offer leads then it is the 
teacher’s turn to introduce subjects, but 
subjects should not pertain to school work. 

6. Little acts of service always beget 
friendships. 

7. A teacher should develop as many 
individual contacts as possible. The ex- 
ample of the politician in this respect 
should prove helpful to the teacher. 

8. The teacher should ever observe 
kindness and the Golden Rule in her social 
and other contacts. 

9. In the classroom the teacher should 
be attentive to the interests and desires of 
her pupils. She should have her subject 
so well prepared that it will not need to 
occupy much of her attention. Her mind 
can then be devoted freely to the needs of 
the pupils. 

10. The teacher should not be critical 
of other people or even think critically 
concerning them. 

11. The teacher will find it helpful in 
developing social contacts and increasing 
her affability if she acquires the art of 
learning people’s names. Wisehart reports 
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from Charters a good procedure for learning 
names of people.?* 

a. Concentrate on a name, repeat it in 
acknowledging the introduction; repeat it 
by direct address and in salutations at 
later times. 

b. Each evening write down the names 
of new acquaintances you have met that 
day and then drill on the associations. 

c. After meeting three or four new 
people stop and ponder over their names. 
If you have forgotten one ask some party 
what that person’s name is. 

f. At intervals of a week or so review 
the names you have already studied from 
day to day during the interval. 


INDUSTRIOUSNESS 


Laziness, the same as insincerity, consti- 
tutes a justifiable reason for dismissing a 
teacher without trying especially to correct 
the defect. However, as in the case of 
insincerity, a supervisor may find it neces- 
sary to wait for a propitious time, and in 
the meantime must find some means by 
which he can tolerate the undesirable 
situation. Wisehart reports four  sug- 
gestions from Charters which are especially 
good.%° 

1. Set the exact time that a lazy person 
is due at work. Require him to be there 
ten minutes early for a month. 

2. Make a list of all the things a lazy 
person should do. 

3. Alazy person should make a schedule 
for his work. He should determine what 
should be done at the end of each week, 
and then see to it that every duty is done 
on time. 


VOICE# 


1. Breathing exercises and relaxation 
have been found helpful in improving the 
effective use of the voice. 

2. The supervisor would be justified in 
having some trusty pupil primed to ask the 
teacher to repeat her inaudible statements. 

3. The supervisor should ask a teacher 
to read orally in their private interview, 
and then give her special coaching in the 
use of the voice. 

4. When a teacher’s voice is too weak 
to be heard, the supervisor might cup his 
hand behind his ear as a hint to the teacher 
to increase her volume. 
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5. A teacher should fix her attention on 
the auditory memory of her own spoken 
words for a few seconds after her statement 
has been made. This device will help her 
to see how her voice may sound to others. 

6. The teacher should give each vowel 
its full value in time and fullness. Con- 
sonants are relatively unimportant. 

7. Speak slowly. 

8. The supervisor should assign teach- 
ers who are in the habit of speaking in low 
tones to a class of children who are partially 
deaf. This will compel the teacher to 
increase her volume. 

9. It has been found that people who 
stammer can sing and swear effectively. 
Maybe by clinical assistance a transfer can 
be effected to ordinary conversation. Also 
it has been found that rhythm is helpful. 
Perhaps a transfer can be effected here. 

10. A great deal of remedial procedure 
in speech defects has become highly 
involved and specialized. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to refer bad cases of speech 
defects to a specialist. 


ADAPTABILITY 


The term adaptability is intended to 
include the teacher’s ability to fit into both 
classroom and community situations. One 
of the two devices suggested for developing 
this trait will apply to one of these situa- 
tions and one will apply to the other. 

1. The teacher should give frequent 
tests to her pupils in order to see whether 
or not they are mastering the subject. 
These tests will be intended not so much 
to test the pupils as to test the teacher. 
If the results of the tests are not good, it 
will seem safe to conclude that the teacher 
is not making the proper adaptation of the 
subject matter to the pupils’ needs. 

2. The teacher should mix in the social 
activity of the community and also in the 
allied activities of the school. It would 
be fair for a supervisor to require this of 
his teachers. 


FORCEFULNESS 


1. Through the human voice more than 
any other agency will be expressed a 
teacher’s forcefulness or lack of it. There- 
fore, attention should be given to the 
speaking voice. 


2. A teacher can manifest her forceful- 
ness before the pupils very effectively by 
setting before them an example of hard 
work. Through a teacher’s industry she 
can show the pupils her strength. 

3. The teacher should keep the class 
busy. She should practice dispatch. By 
keeping the class busy there will be less 
opportunity for trouble to arise. 


4. The teacher should be especially 
firm at the beginning of a school term and 
more especially at the beginning of her work 
in a new field. The pupils expect it at that 
time. It is much easier to begin firmly 
and later relax somewhat than to begin 
loosely and later try to tighten down. 

5. The teacher should develop her 
tendency toward self-assertion in a number 
of respects. She should get the habit of 
being moderately assertive. There is a 
definite transfer from assertiveness in one 
respect to assertiveness in another. 


6. The teacher should be persistent. 
She should not be too easy with a pupil or 
a class who has not done well on assigned 
tasks. Sheshould assign the task again but 
at the same time make an additional assign- 
ment. 


CO-OPERATIVENESS 


Teachers should be given an opportunity 
to participate in the making of school 
policies. Thereby have been removed many 
just causes which a teacher may have for 
not wanting to co-operate. If after having 
an opportunity to participate in the admin- 
istration of the school a teacher persists in 
being out of joint with the administration, 
it will be legitimate to transfer her to some 
other branch of service, or to dismiss her 
entirely. Until there is a fitting time for 
dismissing a teacher, some of the devices 
listed below will be helpful in getting along 
with her. The supervisor should bear in 
mind at all times, however, that some 
actions by a teacher may be interpreted as 
non-co-operative when in reality they are 
not. The supervisor should seek the 
teacher’s point of view. He should give 
her a chance. 

1. If a supervisor has a teacher whom 
he suspects of non-co-operation he should 
assign a definite task and give her a chance 
to refuse to co-operate. The supervisor 
should not avoid the teacher. He should 
even force the issue. 
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2. The supervisor should seek both the 
sinister and sincere motives of a teacher’s 
failure to co-operate. 

3. It frequently happens in the case of a 
non-co-operative teacher that there is some 
third party who is an instigator of the 
teacher’s rebellion. The supervisor should 
attempt to find out the details of such 
alliances and to see with what elements the 
teacher has allowed herself to become 
associated. 

4, The supervisor should not hold a 
grudge against a teacher. He should treat 
the teacher in public in the same manner 
that he treats all other teachers, even 
though they may have come immediately 
from a ‘‘green-carpet’’ session in the super- 
visor’s private office. Even in the private 
conferences behind the closed office door 
the supervisor should not be petty with the 
teacher. 

5. Sometimes both the teacher and the 
supervisor will find it mentally hygienic to 
have an emotional catharsis. If opportunity 
permits, it might be well for both the super- 
visor and the teacher to relieve their feelings 
toward one another by a very frank and 
even loud controversy. Both will feel 
better afterwards. In fact, they may be 
able to get along quite well thereafter. 


ATTENTIVENESS TO OWN USE 
OF ENGLISH 


1. A teacher should acquire the habit 
of correcting her own language errors 
audibly in the presence of her pupils. 

2. The supervisor should note exactly 
statements made by the teacher so that he 
will have supporting data to present to her. 
His attention should be directed toward 
both her incorrect statements and her 
inadequate statements. 

3. The supervisor should analyze the 
language mistakes made by a teacher. In 
most instances the supervisor will find that 
a certain few types of language errors 
persist with a particular teacher and that 
these are causing most of that teacher’s 
trouble. With the chronic errors located, 
the supervisor and the teacher can center 
their attention upon the specific and per- 
sistent errors. Two of the very commonly 
found types of errors in teachers’ spoken 
language are the number of subject and 
verb disagreeing and the wrong case of 
pronouns. 
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4. The supervisor should arrange a 
signal system with the teacher which he 
can employ during his visits to her class- 
room. By means of some sign which both 
the supervisor and the teacher understand 
the supervisor can notify the teacher at 
once when he detects an error in her 
spoken English. To direct a teacher’s 
attention toward the error at the time 
is infinitely more effective than to wait 
until the personal interview and then tell 
her about it. Some of the signals found 
effective by the writer in his own experi- 
ence as a critic teacher and supervisor are 
the tapping on his desk with a pencil, a 
shake of his head, a scrape of his foot, a 
change in his position, and a wave of his 
hand. This same device can be used for a 
number of other habitual errors committed 
by a teacher. 


ACCURACY 


1. The supervisor may find it helpful 
to test a teacher over the work to be covered 
in her lesson plan. He may find it helpful 
also to examine the teacher’s lesson plan 
and discuss it with her in advance. 

2. The supervisor should note exactly 
the errors that a teacher makes or permits 
pupils to make, and use these as evidence 
in his conference with the teacher. 

3. On one extreme occasion the writer 
went so far as to suggest to a pupil sitting 
near him that he quote from the dictionary 
as proof of his contention concerning 
the pronunciation of the proper name, 
Tschaikowsky, when the teacher was wrong 
in the matter and the pupil was contending 
with her. 


ALERTNESS 


1. A supervisor will find it desirable to 
discuss with a teacher in advance of the 
recitation her lesson plan, and in this dis- 
cussion to divide this lesson plan into 
sections and assign a definite limit of time 
which the teacher should devote to each 
part. This should tend to stimulate 
dispatch on the part of the teacher who is 
prone to get away from the subject or to 
allow pupils to mislead her. 

2. There is probable relationship be- 
tween alertness and health. If a teacher 
gives evidence of being especially inert the 
supervisor should advise the teacher to 
consult a physician. 
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INTEGRITY 


Many things may be found in the litera- 
ture on character education which could 
be made to apply to teachers as well as to 
pupils, but the supervisor would be justi- 
fied in slighting the matter of improving 
his teachers in this regard. If a teacher 
has not the idealism necessary to carry 
herself aright, the supervisor is justified in 
dismissing her without efforts at reform. 
It is not the supervisor’s place to play 
preacher. In this case, as in that of 
insincerity and laziness, the supervisor may 
have to bide his time until such occasion 
that the teacher can be replaced, and in the 
meantime he might try the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. Teachers should avoid temptation. 
High character is not attained by those 
who flirt with vice hoping to be able to 
resist it. Teachers should remember the 
advice of the sage when he said that the 
wise man foreseeth the evil and hides 
himself but the foolish pass on and are 
punished. 


2. Evil suggestions occur in the minds 
of all men, and the mere suggestion of 
wrong cannot be held against anyone. It 
is only when a teacher entertains the sug- 
gestion that there is any danger or any 
foundation for criticism. A teacher will 
find that the most effective way to dislodge 
evil thoughts from the mind is to whistle or 
sing or hum some familiar tune. 


3. Any teacher given to vile practices 
should find it helpful at times to stimulate 
herself with bits of environment that have 
formerly been associated with her better 
self. If she can sing a song or do some deed 
that she did in a period of upright living, 
she will be assisted in getting the associa- 
tion of the former period to be effective in 
the present situation. 


RELIABLENESS 


1. The supervisor will find it helpful 
to refer to the pupils of his school not as 
those of the first grade or the fourth grade 
or the sixth grade but as those pupils who 
belong to Miss Adams, or Miss Brown, or 
Miss Crowe. Thereby there will be a 
constant association between the pupils 
and their teacher. This association helps 
to fit responsibility upon the teacher. 


2. The supervisor should ask each 
teacher for a chart of what she has done for 
each pupil under her instruction. Whena 
teacher knows that she is expected to make 
a report upon each pupil she will be stimu- 
lated to have something to include in her 
report. She will feel more of a sense of 
responsibility. 


3. The objectives of each course of 
study should be made quite clear and each 
teacher should check those which she has 
achieved and those which still have to be 
achieved. 


4. The supervisor should put the full 
responsibility for some project on each 
teacher in his school. 


5. The supervisor is justified in requir- 
ing written lesson plans of any teacher until 
he finds that such a teacher is able to dis- 
pense with them. 


SUMMARY 


There are certain fundamental hypoth- 
eses which must be assumed by a critic 
teacher and supervisor. These are that 
supervision must be scientific, democratic, 
must recognize the individuality of the 
teacher, must attempt to save poor teachers 
rather than to dismiss them, and it must 
be unified. Supervision is a service agency 
whose aim is to enhance the usefulness of 
the school to the child by improving the 
teacher and the teaching act. To do this 
it is necessary to improve the teacher's 
personal, social, and professional traits. 


NOTES 


28. See Guest, Edgar A. “The Art of Making Friends.” 
American Magazine, November, 1928, 7-9, 141-143. 

29. Wisehart, M. K. Previous reference, 78. 

30. Wisehart, M. K. Previous reference, 76. 

31. Ten exercises designed to improve the speaking voice 
are given by Bennett, Helen Christine. ‘‘How You Can Make 
Your Speaking Voice Attractive.” American Magazine, June 
1929, 18-19, 99-104 (especially page 104). 





EISURE, like wealth, comes to him who 
has skill in planning; it is seldom put to 
good uses if it is ill got. It will do the 
possessor most good who has earned it. 
To have it and not use it makes a miser. 
To misuse it makes a spendthrift. To use 
it well is the mark of a wise man. 
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Parent-Education Chairman 


ME: J. D. Williams, director of University 

High Training School, Lexington, has 
accepted appointment as parent-education 
chairman for the Kentucky Congress. Mr. 
Williams formerly directed the T. V. A. 
School at Norris, Tennessee. 


Kentucky Parent-Teacher 


HAVE you subscribed to our State maga- 
zine? The December issue will feature 
subjects concerning observance of Christ- 
mas. In January, Mrs. Doerr, Founders’ 
Day chairman, will present novel and 
interesting Founders’ Day Programs. Feb- 
ruary issue will be written by outstanding 
high school students. The March number 
will contain articles by the men who are 
interested parent-teacher workers. 
Subscription price—25 cents per year. 


What Kind of Teacher? 


By Mrs. J. E. Apams, Vice-President 


S ANOTHER school year is just begin- 
ning, I look with much concern at the 
teachers who are to teach my children for 
the coming year. There are a few definite 
traits I shall look for and hope to find in 
these teachers. 


First, there is the personality of the 
teacher, that quality which stands out so 
definitely but which is so difficult to define. 
One of the easily recognizable qualities of 
personality is personal appearance. The 
attractive, although not necessarily beauti- 
ful, teacher who dresses with good taste, is 
clean, neat, well groomed, healthy, and 
wholesome looking will have a great influ- 
ence upon children, for children are great 
imitators. 

Second, the teacher should have back- 
ground. By this I mean she should have 
poise, charm, and good manners. She should 
have read widely of both classical and 
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modern literature. She should have travel- 
ed as much as possible and possess an 
enquiring mind which will enable her to 
collect a vast store of information on a 
wide range of subjects. 


Third, she should have a thorough and 
ever increasing knowledge of her subject, 
for what she does not know she cannot 
teach. The teacher who knows her subject 
matter is not a slave to a textbook and a 
workbook, but is bigger than any one text- 
book. 


Fourth, I should like this teacher to be 
skilled in the art of teaching. It is gener- 
ally conceded today that professional train- 
ing is essential to successful teaching. It is 
just as important that the teacher under- 
stand the child and his thinking as that she 
have a thorough knowledge of the subject 
to be taught. No teacher can teach chil- 
dren effectively until she has learned the 
laws of learning and how to adapt them to 
the material which she has in hand. The 
wide-awake teacher whom I covet for my 
children wil] be professional-minded enough 
to attend educational meetings; read cur- 
rent professional books and magazines, and 
occasionally return to a university for a 
new course. Then, with a fine sense of 
balance she will take the best of the old 
methods combine them with the best of the 
new methods and using all the arts and 
devices at her command teach these chil- 
dren to become well adjusted individuals 
with a sound scholastic background. 


This ideal teacher whom we all seek 
should have a sympathetic understanding 
of child nature. I hope my children will 
be spared the hurts which come to them 
from contact with a teacher who does not 
love boys and girls and feel a deep sense of 
responsibility to them in the matter of 
building their character. 


One trait which I hope she does not 
possess is the tendency to use sarcasm in 
the schoolroom. Many children are fright- 
ened into pretending inability to take part 
in class discussion because of the fear of the 
sarcastic remarks of a misguided teacher. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that we 
as parents expect teachers of sound charac- 
ter. Children are such keen observers and 
are so easily influenced by a favorite 
teacher that it seems to be very unwise 
for a teacher to thoughtlessly invite the 
criticism of the community by insisting 
upon her rights to live as an individual. 


Somewhere along the way I hope my 
children will have a few really superior 
teachers who have more than mediocre 
minds. Men and women with the vision 
to see the boy as he could become at his 
best, and with the ability to inspire him 
to strive to reach great heights. Such 
teachers are very rare, but the child who 
can have at least one during his school life 
is indeed fortunate. 





“Attack Tuberculosis First” 


Leading Health Authority Says Public 
Health Enemy No. 1 Can Be 
Wiped Out 


HE greatest need for health action is 
where the greatest saving of life and 
suffering can be made,’”’ says Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Jr., Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Ser- 
vice. Dr. Parran has the 
reputation of being a fight- 
er and he has already 
begun his war on the ogres 
of disease that are in need 

of immediate attention. 


Tuberculosis comes first 
for it is the greatest of the public health 
foes, according to Dr. Parran. When we 
consider that 70,000 persons die needlessly 
each year in this country from that com- 
municable, preventable disease, it is hope- 
ful news that our leading health authority 
has determined to attack 
tuberculosis first and ‘‘to 
finish the job of wiping it 
out.” 

The fact that in the past 
thirty years the death rate 
from tuberculosis has been 
cut two-thirds is encourag- 
ing until we find that it is still the leading 
cause of death in the productive years, 





Mathematics Teachers, Attention 


"THE EIGHTEENTH Annual meeting 
of The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, Illinois, February 19th 
and 20th, 1937. 

It is hoped that a large number of the 
teachers from Kentucky will attend these 
meetings. Everyone interested in the 
teaching of mathematics is invited. Make 
your reservations now. 


School Library Question Box 


QuEsTION: How can we handle single 
newspaper pages successfully? We should 
like in some way to attach them to the re- 
mainder of the newspaper. 

ANSWER: Gummed brown paper tape, 
used for fastening packages, may help in 
solving your problem. Try cutting the 
tape into half-inch pieces, and use three of 
these, at top, bottom, and center of sheet, 
to fasten single newspaper pages. 

Note: Send questions to the Super- 
visor of Public School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


Instructional leadership should be based on 
an understanding of the present status of 
education, not merely in the immediate com- 
munity but in the country as a whole. 





15 to 45. Heart disease, for example, the 
leading cause of death for all age groups, 
takes its greatest number of lives in the 
older years, beyond the age of 60. The 
tragedy of tuberculosis is that deaths from 
it usually mean broken homes and orphan- 
ed children. 

Dr. Parran further said, ‘Our slogan 
used to read: Tuberculosis is preventable; 
tuberculosis is curable. I maintain that it 
now may be amended to read: Tuberculosis 
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can be wiped out in our nation!”’. 


In December the penny Christmas Seals 
are being sold for the thirtieth year. Their 
message this year is that amended slogan 
and an appeal to every thinking man and 
woman in the country to help in the war 
to wipe out tuberculosis before the next 
thirty years have passed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS OF NOR- 
WAY—OLA AND MARIT, By FRANCES 
CARPENTER, F.R.G.S. Published by the 
American Book Co. (pp. 212). 


This book is designed for supplemental 
use in the lower grades. The purpose is, 
to give a sympathetic understanding of the 
peoples of other countries. It follows a boy 
and a girl of the fiord region of Norway 
through their day to day activities, during 
the four seasons. The illustrations are 
good. This is an educational book as well 
as a good story. In the end of the book 
there is a list of Norwegian words, with 
their meanings and pronunciations. 


THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL AT 
WORK, By Lanecritt, Cyr & NEwsom. 
American Book Company, 1936 (pp. 660.) 


How to make the small high school an 
efficient social institution is the problem 
discussed in this complete and well organ- 
ized book. The true functions of the 
small high school are pointed out and 
emphasis is placed upon the ways in which 
the school may effectively perform its func- 
tion through pupil guidance, the curricular, 
and extra-curricular activities, the teaching 
staff, the administrative organization, and 
the reorganization of the school and the 
school district. Much of the material has 
been tested in the actual experience of the 
authors in the field and in university 
classes, composed of teachers and principals 
of small high schools. The book is divided 
into ten parts. At the end of each chapter 
there are selected references and problems 
and challenges. There are thirty-nine 
tables, eighteen figures, and some very good 
pictures carrying out good suggestions which 
are given for an ideal high school. Al- 
together, this is a very worthwhile book for 
parents, teachers, principals, pupils, or any- 
one interested in the small high schools. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE. 
Grade VII, By Rupo_tpH W. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. 751 pages. Illustrated. Iroquois 
Publishing Company. 

_ An interesting book of literature, cover- 
ing one year’s reading material for the 
seventh grade. The selections are well 
chosen, also effectively presented with 
twenty-five attractive illustrations. Each 
author is introduced by a short resume of 


his life. Topping this off is an attractive 
dissertation on enjoying motion pictures 
and listening to radio broadcasts. Suffice 
it to say most of the seventh grade pupils 
will read to page 751—the end of the book. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—INTERMED- 
IATE GRADES, By BRUNER-SMITH. Pub- 
lished by Chas. E. Merrill Co. (pp. 440). 


The authors of this book attempt to help. 
train our youth to face the troublesome 
issues of our country. The book is 
divided into four units, as shown in the 
content: The story of agriculture, the 
story of fire, the story of the sea, the story 
of writing. The book is written in story- 
form with questions to discuss and sug- 
gestions for activities at the end of each 
chapter. The comparisons made between 
the methods and modes of living in the 
primitive age and modern times are excel- 
lent. The illustrations are unusually 
good. This book does a very good job of 
helping the young people cope with change 
—political, technological, social, economic, 
and aesthetic—in such fields as, agriculture, 
transportation, housing, and feeding and 
clothing our people. At the beginning of 
each chapter is an explanatory note and a 
question to be thinking about while reading 
the chapter. There is a pronunciation list 
of proper names in the appendix. At the 
close of the book there are some questions 
on the book (‘‘Thinking Back’’). This will 
help to retain the excellent material which 
has been presented in such clear style. 


HOW TO TEACH MUSIC TO CHIL- 
DREN By C. L. Perkins. Published by 
Hall & McCreary Co. (pp. 214.) 


’ This book is particularly useful to the 
inexperienced classroom teacher, but it 
contains an abundance of useful informa- 
tion for even the most experienced. The 
illustrations are placed in such a manner 
as to be of great assistance in under- 
standing the useful suggestions offered. 
As an aid in formulating a good, continuous. 
program, the daily lesson plans should 
prove invaluable. This is a very commend- 
able reference book. There is an excellent 
bibliography for more detailed study of the 
rudiments of music. The songs selected 
are very appropriate. 
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December Honor Roll 


Counties Superintendents 


CO! a a es J. W. Reiley 
CARTER Herman Horton 


W. H. Baldree 

Fred Maynard 
Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
O. J. Stivers 

John Fred Williams 
G. B. Williams 


Emory Rogers 

Nell Guy McNamara 

MUHLENBERG H. F. Bates, Jr. 
PENDLETON.......... >... ...Chris Wilson 
Roy Cornette 

LS ee ee eee Erle Duff 


TRIMBLE Jas. McMahan 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
W. L. Brooker 
BARBOURVILLE............ D. M. Humfleet 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, 
Gf. re W. R. Davis 


BELLEVUE . H. Marshall 


Glenn O. Swing 
Edwin Charles 
L. C. Bosley 
R. C. Miller 


EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND (Faculty) H. L. Donovan 
Edgar Arnett 

W. P. Renfroe 


D. W. Bridges 


FAIRVIEW (ASHLAND 
Fr. THOMAS 
GLASGOW 

GREENUP Robert J. Nickel 
LS ee eran J. M. Calvin 


KENTUCKY FEMALE ORPHAN 
ScHooLt, Mipway 


MAYSVILLE 


Lucy Peterson 
John Shaw 
Ruby Fogle 


Independent Districts Superintendents 


MOoOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, (Faculty) 
MORGANFIELD 


Arville Wheeler 
T. W. Oliver 


RACELAND 
RUSSELL 


SoutH PorRTSMOUTH B. F. Coffman 
PRM SIENSUEID 55.05 i shor bi awa ieee J. T. Embry 
STEARNS 
TRENTON W. G. Logan 
Otis Harkins 


R. W. Bevarly 


LovuIsvILLE SCHOOLS Principals 
Hiram Roberts Lydia Reibert 
John B. McFerran.......... Elise Weibel 
Tingley Julia T. Steinberg 
I. N. Nora Kelley 
Victor H. Engelhard. ... Mary E. McClure 
Margaret Merker....Lucille DeBoe Smith 
Monsarrat Paul Harris 
Emmet Field Nora Wellenvoss 
F. T. Salisbury Roy J. Bell 
Western Junior High. .Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Hazelwood Roselyn Lowenstein 
Parkland Junior High. . Nata Lee Woodruff 
Robert Fulton Mattie M. Willett 


N. E. A. 100% Schools 
EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
(Faculty) RICHMOND H. L. Donovan 
Lee Kirkpatrick 
W. L. Brooker 
Harry M. Sparks 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompaAny—R. F, Grizzell, Box 115, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HouGHToN MIFFLIN Company—Mr. Thomas O. 
Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BRoTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


RanD-McNaL_y Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


Scott, FORESMAN AND ComMPANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILVER BurDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING ComMPANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CoMPANY—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book EncycLopepIA—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 











SS 
THE MIMEOGRAPH 


MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
A NECESSITY FOR EVERY SCHOOL, 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street 


Louisville, Ky. 
133 W. Short Street 


Lexington, Ky. 

















THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-Webster, 
explains how earthquakes are record- 
ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 
and articles describe many kinds of £ 
scientific measuring instruments, 

You willfind complete informa- 
tion on thousands of subjects 
in the New Mer- 
riam-Webster. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 
in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 
207 outstanding 
authorities, 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
aS ae... 

A New Creation 


3,350 pages e 12,000 terms 
illustrated e Over 13,000 
biographical entries e Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢e Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EARMIDID PK So 8 BR eG A, NONE TARTS i BOOK SS 














Instructional leadership should be based on 
an understanding of changing American life 
and on a firm loyalty to the welfare of all. 








TO TEACHERS ONLY 
THIS UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


XMAS CARDS 


14 different engraved etchings, hand colored; 
exquisite. For the ultra-discriminating. 


21 different French Folds. In excellent taste. 
Regular price, each assortment, $1.00. 
To Teachevs Oniy, 70c, postpaid 
HURRY! 
THE STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 











Officially approved by 
State Department of Education 


. 9,220 pages... 
complete... 


19 volumes. . 
tions ... up-to-date... 





See the Unit Plan Edition of the Famous 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


14,000 illustra- 
t inexpen- 
sive . . . can be purchased on easy payments. 


You can obtain a complimentary copy 
of any one of the following units, 
simply by sending 10c to cover post- 
age and handling (coin or stamps): 


Holland 
American Indians 
Light 


Astronomy 
Coal and Coke 
Cotton 

Desert Life Pioneer Life 
The Farm Trees 
Users of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA are invited to 
write for a complete list of the speci- 
men units available. 

Address inquiries to: 


The Reference Librarian 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Kentucky-Ohio Office: 
DUANE L. TICE, Mer. 
85 E. Gay St. Columbus 











History~an Aid in Modern Living 
(Continued from page 29) 

lost his former independence and he did 

not like that. 

The general introduction of machinery 
did not bring about the idea of happiness 
and prosperity which had been predicted 
by the generation which saw the stage- 
coach replaced by the railroad. Several 
remedies were suggested, but none of these 
quite solved the problem. 

But the world had undergone another 
change which was of greater importance 
than either the political or the industrial 
revolutions. After generations of depres- 
sion, oppressions, and persecutions, the 
scientist had at last gained liberty of action 
and he was now trying to discover the fun- 
damental laws which govern the universe. 

What was this to lead to? I do not feel 
that I should dwell on this at length other 
than to say that we at this stage were faced 
with the ‘‘bursting point”’ or the great World 
War which to my way of thinking was 
really a struggle for a new and better 
world. This last statement leads us back 
to the subject of this discourse; ‘‘history 


an aid to modern living’’—living always 
for the best—and what has been the 
objective of the educators of this past 
decade? In the words of A. F. Harmon, 
fifth vice-president of the National Con- 
gress, the purpose of teaching history is to 
enable the student to think the thoughts 
of and lives of the choice and noble people 
of the past—to avoid the mistakes and 
profit by the wisdom of the race in its 
asperations of human happiness. The 
spirit of inquiry and habits of critical 
thinking and impartial judgment are 
developed. The student is called upon to 
organize and interpret information, to make 
choices, to form judgments, to explain why, 
to account for, to give what he considers 
the most important facts or reasons; to 
show graphically, to summarize, and to 
carry our other numerous activities requir- 
ing investigation accompanied by individ- 
ual thought. 


Would not these facts given here all be 
aids to modern living?’ And as some expert 
on education has said, ‘‘education teaches 
us how to live,’’ why should we not want 
to live the modern way? 
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Social Security in Europe 
(Continued from page 13) 


and, unless other provision is made the 
income stops while he is unable to work 
because of sickness or invalidity. As a 
natural result there have been numerous 
experiments and developments for the pro- 
vision of some protection to a worker 
against these contingencies. Practically all 
European countries have some form of 
health insurance and whether compulsory 
or voluntary they seek to provide a cash 
benefit to indemnify in part for the loss of 
income resulting from the inability to work. 
A number of the plans now operating 
were restricted in the beginning to wage 
earning groups in a limited number of 
occupations, but there has been a marked 
tendency for these plans to extend their 
scope. Not only as to wage earners, but 
likewise to salaried employees whose remun- 
eration does not exceed a certain limit. 


In some countries the government grants 
special recognition and financial assistance 
to mutual aid societies which submit to a 
measure of state control but does not make 
membership in a society compulsory for the 
worker. In others the insurance is obliga- 
tory on the worker and it is this form that 
is making the more rapid gains in Europe 
today. 

The two forms are analyzed in the 
accompanying charts: 


OLp-AGE PENSIONS 


To round out their programs for social 
security all the countries of Europe have 
made provision for some form of old-age 
pension. Most countries provide for joint 
compulsory contributions by the workers 
and the employers at some fixed rate for 
each category of workers. A few countries 
have voluntary insurance through mutual 
benefit societies with government subsidies 
to make the plan appeal to the potential 
pensioner, and in some of the nations the 
acts provide for both of these schemes. 

Pensions usually begin about age sixty 
with some pliability provided for those who 
wish the benefits earlier or who want to 
postpone them until later. The benefits 
cover a rather wide range in amount as we 
would look upon them but in the main they 


A Valuable Loan Service 


Patronized and Appreciated by 
Thousands of School Teachers 


Every school teacher will have a better feeling of secu- 
rity if she (or he) will get the facts about the Household 
Finance Loan Plan for school teachers. You will know 
where to go for money, and how to go about borrowing 
it—in case a sudden emergency, or piled up bills should 
require immediate cash that you do not have. 

Your application for a loan at any of the offices listed 
below will receive friendly, courteous attention, with a 
minimum of formality. Just your own signature, no 
security required, small monthly repayments over a 
long period, monthly charge much less than the lawful 
maximum rate. 





A LOAN WHEN NEEDED 


And Helpful Counsel in Money Management 
Many teachers prefer to borrow, when a loan becomes 
necessary, from Household Finance, because here a loan 
is always part of a constructive plan to re-organize the 
borrower’s financial affairs and give him (or her) a fresh 
start. Household Finance’s “‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
has helped hundreds of teachers to get out of the rut 
financially so that they may never have to borrow again. 

Call at the nearest Household Finance office and look 
over the important pamphlets that mean so much to, 
and do so much for, many thousands of teachers. Even 
if a loan is not required at this time, mail this coupon 
for free brochure, so you will know about our plan in 
case the need should arise. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 
Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 
CINCINNATI, O. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION ; 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. 
If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU DEPT., 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to Nearest Office—See Above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“The Household Finance Plan for School 
Teachers.” I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
Name 
Address 


City 











Amount I wish to borrow $ 
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The 


Louisville 


BROWN HOTEL 


Harold E. Harter, Mgr. 


— . ; 





Kentucky 





are designed to conform to the standard of 
living in the various countries. 


THE GENERAL 


The struggle against the evils of the 
poverty created by modern industrialism 
takes on two forms. One seeks to alter the 
social organization so that workers may 
gain larger incomes by a more equitable 
distribution of the revenues from industry. 
The other, supported by those who believe 
such alterations impossible or that they 
might bring worse conditions, accepts the 
facts of insufficient incomes as inevitable 
and directs its energies toward alleviation. 
There is danger that social security legisla- 
tion will create in the mind of the worker 
an attitude that he will be cared for by the 
state under any circumstance which may 
arise and he will no longer try to be thrifty 
and economical and independent but will 
learn to depend upon a paternalistic govern- 
ment to supply his needs. 


There is danger too that the employer 
will keep wages at a minimum level for he 
has the constant feeling that he is support- 
ing his workers through taxes and levies 
over and above what he places in their pay 
envelopes. The sick, the infirm, the aged, 
and the needy must be provided for when 
they can no longer help themselves but a 
program that aids and encourages higher 
incomes through better service and a better 
understanding of the rights and duties of 
man to man, seems to me to be the way, to a 
better world in which to labor and to live. 


T° READ in spare moments as they 
chance to occur is worth while, but it is 
well also to set aside a part of each day for 
continuous reading. Even if one’s plan 
be often interrupted by the exigencies of a 
busy life, still it is helpful to have a definite 
time in the daily round devoted to this 
purpose. One who reads merely when he 
has nothing else to do will not go far in the 
realm of intellectual pursuits. 
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TEACHERS’ HELPS 


For “The Friendly Hour” Readers 


Net prices Cincinnati: 
purchaser’s cost for 
carriage: 


CHART PUR PRE-PRIRIEMs «occ cies eeisieress $ 
CARDS FOR PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER..... 
(Phrase Cards, Word Cards, Word Endings, Picture Cards) 
PERCEPTION CARDS FOR BOOK ONE......... 
(Word Cards, Word Endings) 
MANUAL FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
(Pre-Primer, Primer, Book One) 
WORKBOOKS for Pre-Primer, Primer, and Books One 
to Six inclusive, each 
Have you seen the PRE-PRIMER for ‘‘The Friendly Hour’’ Readers? 


On request, an inspection copy of the PRE-PRIMER will be sent to in- 
terested teachers. 





For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
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CHEWING GUM 
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Chewing gum benefits teeth by help- 
ing to exercise them and by helping 
to keep them “spick-and-span”. 
Hence there is a reason, a time and 


place for the sometimes discouraged 


SS 


enjoyment of Chewing Gum. 


University research forms the basis of our 
advertising ...The National Association 
of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Pier 23, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 
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ADVENTURES ADVENTURES | ADVENTURES 
ANE acl Waler> IN LANGUAGE | IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


No subject presents more difficulty to the teacher than elementary 
language; but no subject has at hand a readier aid than ADVENTURES IN 
LANGUAGE, the series of pupil activity books by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle. 





High-lights of this series are: 


\DVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE Colorful and artistic make-up. 
ae |e _ The preventive rather than the purely corrective aim. 
Sentence-sense as the prime objective. 
Unique instructional material before every exercise. 
Facinating story-type reviews. 
Large body of material for practice in reading. 


Unusually careful grading. 


These pupil activity books, for Grades Three through Six, are easily used 
with any standard text, or can be made the basis of independent language study. 
In thousands of schools throughout the country these activity books have put 
new life into language teaching. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











